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AMILTON STANDARD reversible Hydromatic propellers are specified for TWA’s new Lockheed 
1649A Super Constellation airliners. Years of aviation experience, the highest engineering 


skills and unsurpassed modern facilities lie behind these propellers, and other basic lines* of 
equipment which Hamilton Standard is producing for jet and piston-engined aircraft. 


Wherever Man Flies 


Propellers Starters * Air Conditioning Systems * Fuel Controls Valves * Pumps 
HAMILTON STANDARD, WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 








Thick, nylon flak-curtain and armor plate in rear 
compartment protects observer. 








mum protection. 


Cessna’s new reconnaissance-liaison plane— 
the OE-2—brings greater versatility to Marine 
Corps air operations, is specifically designed 
to give the pilot protection in combat. 


The OE-2’s self-sealing fuel tanks, flak-cur- 
tains and armored seat provide maximum 
protection during ground support operations. 


The rugged new plane has a top speed of 
190 m.p.h., is a more powerful version of 
Cessna’s famed L-19. The OE-2 will be used 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


Flak-curtain and armor plate afford pilot maxi- 


and observer seats. 


Cessna’s new armored OE-2 protects Marine pilots 


as an artillery spotter, target marker, to lay 
communications wire and to drop supplies to 
troop positions. 


The OE-2’s 220 m.p.h. dive-speed capability 
increases its effectiveness in target-marking 
operations. It is the first liaison airplane with 
built-in target marking facilities. 


The versatile OE-2, which meets a specific 
need, is another example of Cessna’s co- 
operation with the military in planning for 
today’s air age. 





Three-quarter inch armor plate fits under pilot 
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LEWYT ACQUIR 


8 acres of floor space 
triples research and development facilities 
doubles production capacity 














15 minutes from Grand Central Station, 


CENTRALLY LOCATED IN LONG ISLAND CITY Pennsylvania Station, or LaGuardia Airport 


LEWYT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 









































These expanded quarters provide research and development laboratories for 


250 engineers ... manufacturing and assembly facilities for over 6,000 employees. 


Lewyt will step up its research and development program in the fields of 
data processing, monitoring and automatic sensing, infra-red detection, radio relay 
for ultra-high frequency communication ... plus development of circuitry utilizing 


semi-conductors, such as transistors, germanium and silicon diodes and thermistors. 


LEWYT 


Research, Development and Production of Electronic Equipment 











Bendix” 3-GYRO STABLE PLATFORM 


NO GIMBAL LOCK. Functions through loops, rolls, turns 
in 360° rotation about any aircraft axis without encounter- 
ing gimbal lock . . . at rates that meet performance require- 
ments of highly maneuverable aircraft. 


UNPARALLELED ACCURACY /WEIGHT RELATION. Weighs 
28 lbs. . . . occupies only 14 cubic foot of space. Azimuth 
drift rate** is 1° per hour max.; vertical drift rate** is 2° per 
hour max.; threshold of vertical sensors** is +3’ of arc. 


**Values based on more than 2000 hours of performance testing. 


VERSATILE IN APPLICATION. As master reference, the 
Bendix 3-Gyro Stable Platform can replace all vertical and 
directional gyros used for such functions as indication, auto 
pilot control, fire control, radar stabilization, navigation, 
etc. It can be used as either free or slaved platform, but 
normally is slaved to vertical. 


¢ Total power requirement only 85 watts ¢ Operable to 
performance specs within 2 minutes after power is applied 


*Developed in conjunction with Flight Control Laboratory, Wright Air Development Center 








¢ Designed for simple, speedy maintenance ¢ Equally 
applicable to fighters, transports and missiles, 


For complete information on the Bendix Stable Platform, 
write ECLIPSE-PIONEER DIVISION, BENDIX AVIATION 
CORPORATION, TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY. 

West Coast Office: 117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. 


Export Sales and Service: Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd St, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Attention Engineers: Opportunities are now available for men with EE, ME 
and AE degrees in the design and development of automatic flight systems. 
Send resumé today to Mr. C. S. Cleveland, Coordinator of Technical Placement. 


“Condi” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
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Chemical Fuel 

Gentlemen: Permit me to point out a 
misunderstanding in your report on 
the recent AFA Convention in San 
Francisco. 

On page 27 of the October issue of 
Air Force Magazine Lt. Gen. Thomas 
S. Power, Commander of the Air Re- 
search and Development Command, 
was said to have stated that the Air 
Force is “developing a chemically- 
powered bomber,” in addition to mak- 
ing progress on a_nuclear-powered 
bomber. 

This reference, as stated, could be 
construed to imply that the Air Force 
is developing a radically new type of 
chemical engine. However, the term 
“chemical fuel” is used in contrast to 
“nuclear fuel” and refers to common 
fuels—such as gasoline, kerosene and 
rocket fuels—from which power is de- 
rived through the chemical process of 
combustion. Therefore, airplanes are 
considered “chemically-powered” _ if 
they are equipped with any of the 
present-day reciprocating, jet, and 
rocket engines. 

Col. A. A. Arnhym 
Baltimore, Md. 


Soaring in America 

Gentlemen: On behalf of the Soaring 
Society of America, I wish to thank 
you for the splendid coverage which 
you gave our 1955 US National Soar- 
ing Competition. I also noted with 
much interest the report of the annual 
Wright Memorial Glider Meet which 
is sponsored each year by the Dayton 
Squadron, AFA. 

I have no idea how many of your 
readers read these items in your Anni- 
versary Issue, but I hope those who 
did gave pause to what gliding and 
soaring can do for the youth of this 
country. It is no secret that all of the 
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countries of Free Europe and those 
behind the Iron Curtain have well 
organized aviation education programs 
of which gliding is an important part. 
If we are to create and maintain air- 
mindedness in the youth of our coun- 
try as a safeguard to our freedom, it 
would seem that the AFA Squadrons 
might well take on the project of or- 
ganizing a gliding program for the 
youth of their communities. 

I sincerely hope we may see more 
news of soaring in Arr Force Maga- 
zine. 

Floyd J. Sweet, Pres. 
Soaring Society of America 
Arlington, Va. 


Partisan Articles 
Gentlemen: The articles in Arm Force 
Magazine are so partisan, so dogma- 
tic, and so prejudiced in their support 
of airpower to the exclusion of giving 
any consideration to the possibility 
that somebody else might be right 
that I find them almost disgusting to 
read. It appears that the editors have 
decided that more airplanes and 
money for the Air Force is the only 
thing that mankind should work for 
and thus print articles to prove this 
already unequivocal stand. The bias 
that is present in almost every article 
to an undigestible degree engenders 
an attitude of paternal tolerance in 
the reader for this person (the writer) 
who is so bigoted by his own enthu- 
siasm that he fails to consider all the 
facts and distorts those he does state. 
W. J. Barker 
Dayton, Ohio 


The Skyblazers 

Gentlemen: I read your story on Air 
Force aerial demonstration teams in 
the Anniversary Issue of Amr Force 
with a great deal of interest, and was 
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immensely pleased to see Mr. Art 
Buchwald’s story of his ride with our 
own “Skyblazers.” 

I noted, however, that there were 
no pictures of our team, so I am send- 
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The Skyblazers, front row from left: 
right wingman Capt Bill Gilmore, 
leader Maj. William N, Dillard; wing- 
man Ist Lt. John H. Bennett. In rear 
is the slotman, Capt. Jim Reynolds. 


ing along several with the hope that 
on some appropriate occasion in a 
future issue you may be able to use 
them. 
Col. A. P. Clark, Commander 
48th Fighter-Bomber Wing 
APO, N.Y. 


@ There’s no better time than right 
now (see cut).—The Editors. 


Memories 

Gentlemen: Arr Force Magazine has 
provided a constant source of enjoy- 
able information, and the articles in 
it develop some mighty fine arguments 
around the neighborhood with the 
Saturday night drink and bull session. 
Like all ex-pilots and now frustrated 
throttle jockies, the Air Force will al- 
ways hold a soft spot in our hearts, 
and your magazine is that constant 
reminder of the times when good men 
were Johnsonized. Having flown com- 
bat in the 5th in WW II, and a C-47 
in Korea—where I met my Waterloo 
with a leg amputation—the subject of 
constant preparedness can be fighting 
words when people dislike the idea 
of Air Force spending. You should 
have seen the disgusted faces of some 
of our pilots when they tangled with 
the MIGs in our then obsolete F-84s, 

(Continued on following page) 
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the accepted Anti-skid Braking System 


a produtt of 


NYDNO MIKE 


How Hy Trol operates 


Here we show Hy Trol in action, illustrating 
the faultlessly smooth technique that has 
brought thousands of approaches to a success- 
ful conclusion. Hy Trol, that suave boulevard- 
ier of the runways, has a no-slip system per- 
fected by years of experience. 


From a pilot’s point of view you’ll like the way 
Hy Trol’s technique increases, but does not 
supersede, your control. Have Hy Trol always 
standing by before touchdown, to ensure 
directional stability immediately on contact. 
Hy Trol leaves it to your discretion how much 
braking power to apply; he provides optimum 
frictional efficiency only if you want it. 


© Avtroligy 


am nc. 








hytrol 

is Standard 
Equipment on: 
B-47, B-52, A3D, 
RB-66, RF-84F, 
F-100, C-130, 
QF-80 
Installed 

on DC-4, 

DC-6, DC-7, 
DC-7B, C-46, 
C-54, C-97, 
C-118A, C-130, 
B-377, R5D, 
R6D, P2V-5, 
Avro Jetliner, 
F9F, F-80, 
F-84F, F-89, 
F-94, F-101A, 
B-36G, YB-60 


who also make 
HOT AIR VALVES + FUEL VALVES 


TURBO MACHINERY « HY V/L PUMPS 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA e Aviation Subsidiary of CRANE CO. 
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and these men were all ex-WW II 
pilots with “tacusan” fighter hours, 
Let’s hope this never happens again. 
Keep up your excellent articles and 

reports, and you will always have a 
constant ally from Texas. 

Capt. W. E. Hanrahan, 

USAF (Ret.) 

Bellaire, Tex. 





CONTINUED 


To the Chaplain’s Rescue 
Gentlemen: I read with interest the 
constructive criticism of your maga- 
zine offered by Chaplain Cole and 
published on Page 7 of the October 
issue. In essence he said let this be 
an Air Force magazine and establish 
a policy whereby all material included 
will boost the Air Force. Your editorial 
comment reflected no appreciation for 
his remarks, truly intended to be help- 
ful; to the contrary, your comment 
was a caustic blast that “shot him 
down in flames.” 

To make matters worse, you ig- 
nored his plea to avoid the Navy 
reference by displaying (with slight 
apology) a Navy aircraft in the back- 
ground of a cheesecake shot. There 
certainly are enough cheesecake pho- 
tos available to you with Air Force 
aircraft in the background that you 
don’t have to resort to this tactic. I 
suppose it was just coincidence that 
this picture was inserted in the same 
issue with the Chaplain’s letter. Pic- 
ture—page 21. 

Yours is a fine magazine and pre- 
sents many Air Force articles in a 
superior manner, but your editorial 
staff seems blessed with some very 
poor taste. How about a little effort 
to further improve a good magazine 
—our Am Force Magazine. 

Lt. Col. W. A. Norris, ANG 
Dallas, Tex. 


@ In retrospect we can understand 
your feeling about our comment on 
Chaplain Cole’s letter. Perhaps one 
can argue that it was a little on the 
flippant side. However, the principle 
expressed therein is a serious one and 
one which we have discussed around 
the office many times. Our position 
has always been that we cannot at- 
tempt to censor what an advertiset 
may say in the space that he. pur- 
chases from us, for it is difficult to 
draw any kind of line as to where this 
censorship will stop. As to the cheese- 
cake picture, that was sheer coinci- 
dence.—The Editors. 


Abandoned Objectives 

Gentlemen: There is no question as 

to the importance of airpower in na- 

tional doctrine. There is, in my opin- 
(Continued on page 9) 
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America’s fighting planes depend on many /ittle, extremely 
precise elements to deliver their k.o. punch. In CECO Turbo-jet 
Engine Controls, vital mating parts are held to closest tolerances; 
surfaces are finished to 2-4 micro-inches. Assembled and 
adjusted with infinite exactitude...many of them almost 
completely under specially designed, large-size, high-power 
microscopes .. . these mechanisms control fuel flow with the 
extreme accuracy essential to optimum performance. 

Here at CECO are the engineering abilities ... manufacturing 
know-how and equipment... the attention to little things... 
that bring perfection always closer. 


CHANDLER- EVANS 


WEST HARTFORD 1, CONN., U.S.A. 


PIONEER PRODUCERS OF 
JET ENGINE FUEL CONTROLS + AFTERBURNER CONTROLS 
PUMPS +« SERVOMECHANISMS + CARBURETORS + PROTEK-PLUGS 





RECORD SIX YEAR PRODUCTION 
PAVES WAY FOR NEW GIANTS 


Largest airframe assembly subcontracted. Ryan is 
producing huge aft fuselage sections for the Boeing 
KC-135 jet tanker-transport. This new project fol- 
lows six years of continuous on-time production of 
fuselage sections for Boeing’s KC-97. 


It’s a tail of two cities. The huge structures built by 
Ryan in San Diego must mate perfectly with sec- 
tions produced at Boeing’s Seattle-Renton plants. 
This demands precision manufacturing, perfect 
planning and flawless coordination. 

Techniques, planning and skill save money. Ryan 
reduced costs 40% during production of KC-97 
assemblies. This saving was passed on to Boeing 
and the Air Force —to provide more aircraft per 
defense dollar. This is just one example of the out- 


standing cost-performance at Ryan. The same 
manufacturing efficiency and smooth integration is 
found in the production of fuselage sections for 
Sabre Jet fighters and other military and commer- 
cial airframe components such as fuel tanks, control 
surfaces, wing sections. 


Established, financially stable. Ryan performs sub- 
contracts without progress payments from custom- 
ers. A veteran of 33 years exclusively in the aircraft 
business, Ryan understands the industry’s problems 
as only an aircraft company can. It has the modern 
facilities, most advanced manufacturing techniques, 
and highly skilled engineering and technical per- 
sonnel needed to produce the industry’s most 
difficult production assignments. 


For 33 years, Ryan has excelled in designing and producing high quality 


aircraft, power plants and avionics— built at low cost, delivered on time. 
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ion, a need for greater recognition 
service-wide of its importance as the 
dominating instrument in military doc- 
trine, particularly, in the hydrogen 
age. I am sure the Association agrees 
with this. 

It now appears, however, that the 
Association has abandoned or ob- 
scured these lofty objectives in favor 
of bicker and quarrel over questions 
of adequacy with the executive 
branch and Department of Defense, 
of which I am a member and with 
whom I serve. 

The recent articles of Mr. Loos- 
brock have been particularly disturb- 
ing. The inferences that: (a) The 
question of balancing the budget tran- 
scends the question of national secu- 
rity, and (b) that we are content 
with a second best and therefore in- 
ferior Air Force—are as unfair as I 
believe them to be untrue. 

How much is enough? It seems to 
me that we have assembled in the 
councils of our government and serv- 
ices abundant talent to grapple with 
this problem. I have great confidence 
in their judgment and high respect 
for their decisions. Mr. Loosbrock ap- 
parently does not. But not only his 
personal opinion is involved. Speaking 
in the capacity of Managing Editor 
of the official organ of the Associa- 
tion, I must accept that his editorial 
comments have the blessing of Asso- 
ciation policy. If this is so the aims 
of the Association are in sharp con- 
flict with the decisions of my bosses. 

The Association will, undoubtedly, 
continue its attacks on the executive 
branch; undoubtedly, it does so at the 
encouragement of its members. There- 
fore, I find myself in the incongruous 
position of owing, professing, and feel- 
ing loyalty and allegiance to my 
leaders on the one hand and encour- 
aging assaults upon their judgment 
and integrity through membership in 
an association on the other. 

You will certainly excuse me if I 
remove myself from this position. 
Please accept my resignation from 
membership. 

Lt. Col. Stanley C. Johnson 
Orlando, Fla. 


CONTINUED 





® Managing Editor Loosbrock specifi- 
cally stated in his September article, 
“Can We Afford a Second-Best Air 
Force?”: “I would like to make it clear 
that the views I am about to present 
are my own. A great many persons 
will disagree with them, I am sure, 
both in the Air Force and in the Air 
Force Association.”—The Editors. 


Jet-Styling 
Gentlemen: During a television com- 
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Two on the job make any mission twice 
as easy ... just as dual ARC Omni instal- 
lations double efficiency, ease and confi- 
dence in navigation. With dual omni 15D 
equipment, a single pilot can make a fix 
faster... he can fly any omni track while 
also cross-checking for position. It’s eas- 
ier to make transition from omni to run- 
way localizers. 
With two pilots, the work can be 
shared for greater ease, by using both 
omni instruments simultaneously for dif- 
ferent jobs. 
ARC 15D Omni is compact, light- 
weight, CAA certified, and now employs 
new course indicator which combines 
course selector and cross-pointer meter 
in a single space-saving unit. 

Lighten the load with ARC DUAL 
omni. Specification data sent on request. 


Dependable Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 


Aircraft Radio Corporation 
BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 


Omni Receivers * UHF and VHF Receivers and Transmitters ¢ LF Receivers and Loop Direction Finders 
* 10-Channel Isolation Amplifiers * 8-Watt Audio Amplifiers © 900-2100 Mc Signal Generators 





mercial which featured the “jet-styling” 
of the 1956 Dodge, I was amazed to 
see two AF officers, one F-86D Sabre- 
jet, and obviously a runway on an AF 
installation. Is the Air Force sponsor- 
ing or endorsing these films (and the 
pictures shown in current magazines), 
or is someone in USAF headquarters 
stupid enough to think the taxpayers 
don’t notice these things? 

William N. Sonia 

Chicago, II]. 


@ As a rule, USAF grants advertisers 
permission to use official pictures io 
illustrate such things as jet-styling and 
the like, but this policy in no way con- 


stitutes Air Force approval or endorse- 
ment of the product.—The Editors. 


CAP Patch 
Gentlemen: I have been reading your 
magazine for a long time. I was in the 
CAP three years before joining the 
United States Air Force and feel that 
every man and woman who served in 
the CAP should wear the CAP patch. 
A regulation could be passed, and 
great officers like Maj. Gen. Lucas V. 
“eau, Commander of the Civil Air 
Patrol, can help enforce it. It is a 
great patch to wear. 

A/3C Duane S. Whitfield 

APO, N. Y. 















“OPINDOC 


Combine the experience and confidente of a battle-trained 
jet ace, the scientific approach of a test pilot and up-to-the- 
minute knowledge of what makes a Scorpion F-89D 
interceptor “tick” and you have the Northrop Operational 
Indoctrination man. “Opindoc” men are among the many 
types of Northrop field specialists who work with Air Force 
pilots and technicians to develop peak tactical superiority 
for the rocket-armed Northrop Scorpions which now form 
our first line of defense against enemy air aggression. Their 
counsel is an important part of weapons system engineering 
at Northrop Aircraft. Northrop is producing the famous 
Scorpion F-89 series; a new intercontinental A-bomb 
carrier, the Northrop Snark SM-62 pilotless bomber; 
and many other closely - guarded weapons for America’s 
arsenal of defense. In accomplishing such strategic 
objectives Northrop has, since 1939, led the world in the 
design and production of all-weather and pilotless aircraft. 


NORTHROP 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. * HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 





Pioneer Builders of All Weather and Pilotless Aircraft 
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This month’s cover shows how seriously SAC’s “World 
Series” bombing and navigation competition was taken 
by Lt. Cols. (then majors) Horace Traylor, Jose Hol- 
guin, and Martin Speiser. They and their B-47 won top 
honors to prove that the faster, all-jet bomber could be 
even more accurate than the slower B-36. The dramatic 
story of how this crew won the coveted Fairchild trophy 
i is told by Ed Mack Miller, a consistent contributor to 
: Air Force Magazine (see page 37). 
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According to CAA, it will be necessary to double the 
installation of navigational aids in the United States. The 
reason: to provide coverage of the entire airspace between 
18,000 and 75,000 feet for jet aircraft and to extend 
navigational coverage down to 700 feet along airway 
routes for small planes. 
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The world’s commercial airlines operate 2,525 aircraft. 
e a S 


There are 1,391 air taxi operators in the United States. 
S & & 

US domestic airlines, including both trunk and local 
service, operate more DC-3s than any other type. Douglas 
accounts for more than half of all airline aircraft flying 
in the United States. 

e e 

If the ten-minute separation of traffic now required for 
safety were applied to jet airliners, a block of airspace 
100 miles long would have to be reserved for each plane. 
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The CAA is putting the world’s airways on “standard” 








equipment to provide uniform navigation facilities fo; 
global transport. It is now planned to add eleven new 
very high frequency omnidirectional radio ranges in India, 
four in Pakistan, three in Greece, two in Turkey, and 
one in Lebanon. An additional forty-nine ranges are al- 
ready installed or programmed along the route from Eng- 
land to Japan. 
& s e 

A San Francisco-bound Convair letting down for a 

landing collided with an eastbound goose. The bird 
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punched a dent eighteen inches in diameter and six inches 
deep in the airplane’s nose. 
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In August there were 312 small plane accidents in the 
United States, thirty-five of them fatal to fifty-two people. 
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Jet streams, or rivers of wind, are found over the 
United States at almost all times during the winter. They 
move at average speeds of 150 to 250 knots at an average 
height of 35,000 feet, with width no more than fifty 
miles at the core, and a length that frequently encircles 
the globe. 
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National Convention 


and Airpower Panorama 
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HOW TO CALM EMERGENCIES! 


USAF HERCULES 


The early presence of U.S. troops in a 
trouble zone has often prevented dis- 
orders and averted actual combat. The 
important thing is getting them there in 
a hurry to meet any emergency. 

The new C-130 Hercules is an excel- 
lent airplane for this job. This combat 
cargo transport carries 92 fully-equipped 
troops at high speed over long routes in 
air-conditioned, pressurized cabins 
which minimize in-flight fatigue. 


The Hercules was designed for urgent ® 
action. Its unique tail ramp permits 4 
troops to run aboard. With its four Alli- 
son T56 turboprop engines it takes off in 
12 seconds, uses improvised runways for 
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landing troops closer to action. 

The Hercules is in quantity production 
today for the USAF as a paratroop 
carrier, cargo carrier, troop carrier and 
airborne ambulance. It’s another prod- 
uct of Government Aircraft Plant No. 6, 
in Marietta, Georgia, America’s first 
turboprop production line for transports. 





LOCKHEED 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Georgia Division, Marietta, Georgia 





AIRPOWER 





@ The AF plans to revamp its system of developing and 
producing warplanes to try to cut the present eight to 
five year requirement to bring a plane from the paper 
stage into the air. The plans will affect both the taxpayer 
and the aircraft industry. Under the new scheme certain 
companies which are more capable, based upon previous 
dealings, will be favored as steady customers, thus doing 
away with the time-consuming competition in contract 
awarding. And the aircraft industry will shoulder more of 
the responsibility in getting the plane into full production, 
making the final decision on blueprints. Security will also 
be eased for the manufacturer. Defense Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson appointed Deputy Defense Secretary Reuben 
B. Robertson chairman of a group to study various pro- 
posals. Others named to the special committee are Assis- 
tant Defense Secretary (Applications Engineering) Frank 
D. Newbury, vice chairman; Assistant Defense Secretary 
(Comptroller) W. J. McNeil; Assistant Defense Secretary 


a, 


Past AFA | President Arthur. F. Kelly, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Air Traffic Conference, flanked by his new 
VPs, Rex Brack of Braniff (left) and TWA’s John Clemson. 





(Supply) Thomas P. Pike; Acting Assistant Defense Sec- 
retary (Research and Development) J. B. Macauley; Air 
Force Undersecretary James H. Douglas; Navy Under- 
secretary Thomas S. Gates, Jr.; and Army Undersecretary 
Charles C. Finucane. 


@ New York University’s Hall of Fame for Great Amer- 
icans now includes Wilbur Wright. The co-inventor of 
the first airplane was one of three elected at the last meet- 
ing in November. Some 209 names were considered. 
Eighty-six distinguished Americans have received the 
honor since the organization was founded in 1901. 


® Arlington, Va., resident William J. Eck isn’t letting his 
seventy-nine years prevent him from reserving a seat for 
a ride on the first transatlantic iet flight. A veteran air- 
plane traveler, Eck signed up for the first passenger flight 
across the Atlantic in 193l—actually eight years before 
the service was started. And now he’s holding a seat for 
the first transatlantic jet ride on Pan American’s service. 


@ The Air Force’s recently released film “Class of ’59” 
has already been placed with UP Movietone News, for both 
TV and theater showing. The networks which are showing 
it are CBS, John Daly’s ABC news program, and Arlene 
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IN THE NEWS 


Francis’s NBC-TV show. MGM has agreed to show it, as 
has Telenews TV. The thirteen-minute film depicts life 
at the Air Force Academy with scenes at its interim site, 
Lowry AFB, Denver, Colo., including pictures of the 
living quarters, the dining hall, military training, navigation 
training flights and the cadet’s introduction to jets. The 
film was produced by MATS’s Air Photographic and 
Charting Service and manufactured by the Lookout Moun. 
tain Laboratory, Hollywood, Calif. 


@ John P. Henebry, a national director of AFA, has been 
named an honorary Commander of the British Empire, 
The award was presented in Washington, D. C., by British 
Ambassador Sir Roger Makins (see cut), for Henebry’s 
service to the UN command during the Korean war as 
commanding officer of the 437th Troop Carrier Wing, 
“Jock” Henebry holds the rank of brigadier general in 
the AF Reserve. 


AFA Director Brig. Gen. John P. Henebry is named honor- 
ary Commander of the British Empire for his work in Korean 
war. British ambassador, Sir Roger Makins, makes award. 


@ A test of the United States and Canadian defense sys- 
tem has been called for sometime this winter. In the 
operation, dubbed “Cracker Jack,” SAC’s big bombers will 
test the joint radar systems of Canada and the United 
States. 


® Housing for bases overseas and within this country 
is picking up, Maj. Gen. Raymond J. Reeves, Director of 
Military Personnel in the office of the Deputy Chief of 
staff for Personnel, USAF, said last month. He told of 
plans for fiscal year 1957 which call for the building of 
52,000 new units at various AF bases both here and over- 
seas. Already the construction of 1,875 houses in England 
has been authorized and last year funds for the construc- 
tion of 210 houses on Guam se 730 on Okinawa were 
approved. 


™@ The Air Force’s former Assistant Secretary, Roger 
Lewis, has joined Pan American World Airways as €x- 
ecutive vice president in charge of development and de- 
fense projects. Before being appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force in March 1953, Lewis had held executive 
positions with the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, cole 
Ltd., and Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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The NAA data presented here show 
the difference in damping time between 
Lear Yaw Damper ‘‘off’’ and Yaw 
Damper ‘‘on"’ operation, starting from 
steady side slips with full rudder, at 
9 Mach number, altitude 40,000 feet. 


to increase kill” probability 


Weapon system design combines many arts for the purpose 
of annihilating the enemy. The spectacular stabilizing 

effect of the Lear Yaw Damper on the flight path of the 

F-86D Sabre is shown in the above curves prepared by North 
American Aviation, Inc., for the enlightenment of fighter 
pilots. “From these data,” says NAA, “it is clearly seen why the 
yaw damper is an essential device to make your airplane a 


more effective and efficient rocket firing platform.” 


L - A i Grand Rapids Division/ Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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LEAR PITCH, ROLL, AND YAW DAMPERS ARE AVAILABLE IN ELECTRONIC, MAGNETIC, AND TRANSISTORIZED VERSIONS, ENGINEERED TO THE PERFORMANCE OF THE CENTURY SERIES FIGHTERS 














G.E. at Work 
for Nation’s 


Project Vanguard underway as G.E. 
teams up with Martin Baltimore to get 
Satellite vehicle off earth into upper 
atmosphere 


Even as you read this, General Electric has 
begun work on the powerful rocket engine 
that will launch the world’s first earth satellite. 


PROJECT VANGUARD, under U.S. Navy 
management, will be the initial step toward 
the exploration of space. The satellite will be 
carried up in a three-stage rocket built by 
Martin Baltimore. It will then spin around 
the earth, at an altitude of some 200 miles, 
transmitting a description of conditions in 
outer space. This radio-wave description may 
include information on the nature of the sun, 


solar radiation, cosmic noise, and magnetic 
noises and their cause. . . enabling scientists 
to better understand the laws of the universe. 


G-E DESIGN DATA ON POWERFUL ENGINE for 
VANGUARD’s first stage cannot be revealed 
at this time. However, it can be said that 
static firing tests of similar-type G-E engines 
have been highly successful. 


LAUNCHING OF THE SATELLITE will mark still 
another milestone in rocket engine progress 
at General Electric. Since 1945, when G-E 
scientists and engineers followed advancing 
Allied armies to study captured German V-2 
rockets, the company has been constantly de- 
veloping better, more powerful rocket engines. 
It was under G-E supervision, for example, 
that the existing altitude record of 250 miles 
for a two-stage rocket was established. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’S CONTRIBUTION to PROJ- 
ECT VANGUARD climaxes the company’s 
first decade of rocket engine development. 
G-E experience and know-how will continue 
to pay off in more powerful, more reliable 
rocket engines for American aviation. 2345 


VIKING ROCKET, built by Martin Baltimore, roars from launching: 
pad at White Sands, New Mexico. Martin’s new VANGUARD air- 
frame may be similar in appearance to this U.S. Navy high-altitude 
research vehicle. 
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on New Rocket Powerplant 
First Earth Satellite Project — 












G-E ENGINE WILL LIFT SATELLITE many miles upward, then drop off. COMBUSTION RESEARCH is a vital phase of G.E.’s investigations in 
Second engine will take over, push satellite to 2-300-mile height rocket engine development. Modern labs, coupled with top rocket 
where third powerplant will blast satellite into 18,000-mph, egg- engine design engineers, are now yielding rapid forward strides in 
shaped orbit around the earth. powerplant development. 









HALF-SIZE MODEL OF PREVIOUS G-E ENGINE is examined by A. P. 
Adamson and D. Cochran of G.E.’s Aircraft Gas Turbine Development 


already proved prototype engine’s transition to full power smooth and 
rapid, its performance safe, reliable. Department. VANGUARD powerplant will be similar, but will use new 
fuels to assure high performance. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








The Air Guard has the mission 


Give Them the Tools 


itself. National Guardsmen have fought in all of our 

wars from Lexington to Mig Alley. Proudly, the Guard 

calls itself “Minute Men,” a term coined years ago to 
define the speed with which the early militiamen responded 
to the call to do battle with the British. 

There are today some 400,000 Guardsmen. The bulk of 
them are organized into Army units of various kinds and 
sizes. These have excellent alert plans and can be pulled 
together comparatively fast. Not, to be sure, in minutes 
but certainly within hours. 

A little more than 60,000 make up the Air National 
Guard and, in the framework of modern war, these come 
closest to being real “Minute Men.” For the capability of 
the Air National Guard, by and large, can be measured in 
minutes and, the state of the art having progressed to the 
point where Russia can deliver an atomic attack at the 
speed of sound, it is almost certain that the decision in 
any future war will hinge on the success or failure of the 
opening attack. 

A little more than a year ago a pretty fair strategist, 
Gen. George C. Kenney, placed the problem in perspective 
with the observation that on the day the attack is launched, 
the active Air Force establishment, the Air National Guard, 
and those Air Reserve individuals and units which are ready 
to function immediately will be all that will stand between 
our survival or our downfall. 

At almost the same time this observation was being 
made an event of historic importance was taking place. 

In all of the years of its existence, except perhaps for the 
hurried call to arms at the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War, the National Guard has had time to drop its plow- 
shares, pick up its swords, and prepare for combat. 

But a year ago the Air Force, recognizing that modern 
aircraft and modern weapons placed a premium on the 
force in being at the time of attack, called upon a portion 
of the Air National Guard to accept an active air defense 
mission. 

Never in the history of the Guard had this been done. 
There are those who will argue that more than a year be- 
fore Pearl Harbor National Guard Infantry divisions were 
called to active duty. But the two situations are not ana- 
logous. The Continental United States was not in danger 
of attack before Pearl Harbor. Nor were these Guardsmen 
of 1940 expected to be ready to do combat immediately. 
Rather they were training for their combat mission. 

Last year, however, the Air Force requested, and the 
Air National Guard agreed to provide, seventeen Air Guard 
squadrons to accept an active air defense mission. Many 
persons, in and out of the Air Force, greeted this arrange- 
ment with skepticism. It was argued that no “part-time 


| HE National Guard tradition is older than the nation 
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By Edmund F. Hogan 
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patriot” could do the job adequately. Further, there was 
a technicality in the program that made it suspect. 

The Air Force—and the Air Guard—knew that it would 
be impossible to call every last member of seventeen Guard 
squadrons to active duty in peacetime. The important ele- 
ments were aircraft and pilots. So, the Guard was asked to 
provide—and did provide—two aircraft and five pilots ona 
daylight-to-dark basis at each of seventeen locations. 

The pilots were asked to accept short tours of active 
duty, ranging from one to fifty-nine days. Many thought 
that the same five pilots would renew their active duty 
tours and thus remain on active duty the year round, mak- 
ing it impossible for tours to rotate through the squadrons, 
As a result, said these critics, the total intercept capability 
of each squadron would not be increased. 

The record shows that each of the seventeen squadrons 
has rotated its combat crews 100 percent. Guard pilots 
have been scrambled more than 750 times each month and 
have averaged two intercepts per scramble. This contribu- 
tion to air defense is so substantial that Air Force now 
wants to increase it. Just how many more Air Squadrons 
should be included in this active air defense mission is 
still a matter for debate. But the best guess is that the 
coming year will find additional twenty-three squadrons 
standing runway alert. And this alert is exactly the same 
as the active Air Force requirement—five minutes from 
initial alarm until the aircraft are airborne. 

With the same mission as the Regular Air Force, insofar 
as air defense is concerned, it would be reasonable to 
expect that the Air Guard would have the same equipment. 
But any resemblance between the Air Guard mission and 
Air Guard equipment is coincidental. 

In round numbers the Guard program calls for a total of 
1,800 fighter aircraft. At the moment, about sixty-seven 
percent of this total is on hand. Even the clearest crystal 
ball cannot show all of the fighters in place before June 30, 
1959. And by then obsolescence will have taken its toll. 

At a time when the century series of fighter aircraft are 
being phased into the active-duty Air Force, most Guard 
jets are of immediate post-War II vintage. In some in- 
stances Guard fighter squadrons, with an intercept mission, 
are still flying propeller-driven, World War II F-51 Mus- 
tangs. Intercepting a jet bomber at 45,000 feet with an 
F-51 requires a technological miracle. 

The scheduled program for equipping the Guard in the 
next three-plus years will not improve the situation appre- 
ciably. True enough, the prop fighters will have been 
scrapped, but the Guard will still be flying F-80s, early 
F-84s, F-89s, and F-94s. Not until Fiscal Year 1959, for 
example, is the Guard scheduled to receive the F-86D. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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NORTH AMERICAN HAS 


NEW AIR SPEED RECORD 
MARKS U. S. SUPERSONIC SUPREMACY 


Year after year, record performances by Air 
Force pilots in North American planes help 
confirm our nation’s suveriority in the air. 


Now, the first supersonic speed record—sét 
by Col. H. A. Hanes in a North American 
F-100 Super Sasre* at a faster-than-sound 
822.135 m.p.h.—is powerful, new proof of our 
Air Force’s Supersonic Supremacy. 


F-100s like today’s record-holder have been 
delivered in quantity to the Air Force, and 
are now flying from U.S. Air Bases in 
America’s first Supersonic Squadrons. They 
defend our skies as day fighters, fighter- 


Engineering Ahead for a Better Tomorrow 


bombers and in other specialized tactical 
missions. These ranks grow stronger daily 
with new F-100s from North American’s Los 
Angeles and Columbus, Ohio plants. 


Another example of the research, develop- 
ment and production leadership that keeps 
North American in the forefront of aircraft, 
rocket engines, guided missiles, electronics 
and peaceful applications of atomic energy. 


Engineers: North American offers challenging 
career opportunities. Write Engineering Person- 
nel Office, Los Angeles or Downey, California; 
or Columbus, Ohio. 


BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





A\ 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. AWA 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











How Fenwal Heater and Ventilating Controls 
Assure Safety and Comfort on the DC-7 





1. A SAFE, COMFORTABLE RIDE is assured on this globe-girdling 2. ANTI-ICING HEATER OF THE DC-7, shown here, is equipped with 
Douglas DC-7. Fenwal THERMOSWITCH® Heater and Ventilating primary and secondary cycling and overheat THERMOSWITCH 
Controls maintain a steady, comfortable temperature in pas- units.. Proper functioning of empennage control surfaces is the 
senger and crew cabins. Compact, highly resistant to shock and result of close temperature control strictly maintained in the 
vibration, Fenwal THERMOSWITCH units meet the vigorous tem- tail section despite stringent environmental and operational 


ve control-requirements encountered over the far-flung conditions. 
ouglas serviced routes. 





4. GET FENWAL HEATER CONTROL DEVICES. There are Fenwal 
units for all types of aircraft. The outer shell is the temperature 
sensitive element that actuates the internal contacts the instanl 
surrounding air reaches the set point. Write for complete data t 


also assured by the dynamic Fenwal operating principle. Fenwal Incorporated, Aviation Products Division 


3. THESE HEATER CONTROLS and this rate-of-rise THERMOSWITCH 
unit located in the bleeder duct off the main cabin heater ac- 
curately control cockpit temperature. Perfect approach visibility 
made possible by dependable windshield anti-icing control is 


3412 Pleasant Street, Ashland, Massachusetts 


Controls Temperature... Precisely 
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GIVE THEM THE TOOLS 





Why does an Air Guardsman, who is being called upon 
to take-off from the same runway at the same time with 
his counterpart in the Regular establishment to intercept 
an enemy aircraft, have to fly an obsolescent aircraft? It 
is all too easy to point the accusing finger at the Air Force. 
This is the course of least resistance, and one down which 
many Guard enthusiasts are prone to travel. 

The prime villain is money, or the lack thereof. The 
Air Force can be expected to shoulder some of the respon- 
sibility because it has been late to recognize that the Air 
Guard can make a considerable contribution to air defense 
—or offense. But certainly the men who set the fiscal pol- 
icies for the military establishments are equally responsible 
for the state of Air Guard equipment. 

It may surprise a great many Guardsmen to learn that 
Congress does not appropriate one thin dime for Air Guard 
air craft. These are given to the Guard by the Air Force 
and always from stocks surplus to Air Force needs. 

Since the requirement of the active establishment must 
be met first, the speed with which the Guard is equipped 
is determined exclusively by the speed with which the 
active-duty Air Force is equipped. And since the end of 
World War II the distinguishing factor in the matter of 
equipping the Air Force has not been speed, but rather 
the lack of it. 

Any program that would help the Air Force obviously 
would benefit the Guard. There is no doubt that the Air 
Force would welcome higher production schedules, but the 
men who control the dollars give no sign they are con- 
templating such a course of action. 

What Guardsmen find difficult to understand is the 
seeming inability of the world’s greatest producing nation 
to equip its first-line reserve with modern aircraft when 
the Soviets are able to pour MIG-15s and later models into 
Red China and satellite countries. And even, apparently, 
have modern fighters in such abundance that they are 
ready to deal off a quantity to the Middle East. 

Further, Air Guardsmen are confused by a national 
policy that dictates placing aircraft far superior in per- 
formance to Guard equipment in the hands of Western 
European nations. They are not opposed to the policy 
because they realize these nations are under the gun, so to 
speak, should the Russian air force attack. But they ques- 
tion whether this better equipment is not being issued at 
a rate too high for its proper utilization. Do the Belgians, 
French and Turks, for example, have the highly-skilled 
technicians in the quantities required to keep the number 
of aircraft they possess flyable? And do they have the num- 
ber of qualified pilots needed to fly the aircraft enough 
to make it worthwhile to put them there in the first place? 

The answers to these questions are hard to find. But 
many Guard people believe that too many aircraft have 
been given to Western Europe too soon. They are sure 
they have the right answers to the questions. For the skill 
level of the technicians in the Air Guard is unmatched 
even by the Regular Air Force. And, on the average, the 
Guard pilot has more total time and more jet time than the 
active duty pilot. 

Technical skill and pilot proficiency are not the only 
investments the Nation has in the Air National Guard. 
There is a large dollar investment that is tied to a Guard 
equipped with modern aircraft. 

From 1947 through 1950, the Air Guard spent $31 mil- 
tion to construct facilities. This construction was predi- 
cated on an Air Guard equipped with conventional aircraft. 

In 1951 it became apparent that the Guard would have 
to get into the jet business all the way to fill its role in 
the war plan. At that time only thirty-six Guard airfields 
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had runways that could accommodate jets, or had improve- 
ments scheduled that eventually would make jet operations 
possible. 

Since 1951 the Air Guard has spent $82.5 million on 
facilities, the bulk of it for the jet program. The Guard 
now has sixty-seven bases capable of handling jets. By 
June 30, 1959, another twenty bases will have the facili- 
ties necessary for jet operations. In all, the Guard will be 
able to operate from eighty-seven jet bases—a dispersal fac- 
tor of no little importance in the event of attack—and the 
dollar investment will have reached something in the 
neighborhood of $180 million. 

It is hard to believe that we can provide the concrete and 
yet cannot previde modern equipment to use this concrete. 

It would be understandable if the Air Guard had not 
demonstrated, time and again, that it does have the “Min- 
ute Man” capability. 

At the time of the outbreak of the Korean war, for 
example, the Air Guard squadron assigned to the District 
of Columbia had a full complement of aircraft, combat- 
loaded and ready for take-off along side of a Regular 
squadron based on the same field. Had there been an at- 
tack that morning, the mission of both units would have 
beén the same. The big difference between the two units 
lay in their equipment. The Regular squadron had new, 
sweptwing jets. The Guard squadron had much slower, 
straight-wing models. 

Several months ago the National Guard conducted an 
operation known as “Minute Man.” It was designed to 
test the speed with which both the Army and Air Guard 
could mobilize. Air Guard aircraft were in the air within 
minutes of the time the alert was sounded. Many had 
landed for new fuel loads while Army Guardsmen were 
still en route to their armories. 

Air Defense Command’s Operation “Stop Watch” of a 
few weeks ago again tested the Air Guard’s ability to get 
into the air rapidly. Again, the results were similar. Air 
Guard pilots were winging into the blue within minutes 
and, for the most part, the entire Air Guard was airborne 
within two hours. 

All of which brings to mind the fact that the country 
still is pouring millions of dollars into armories for Army 
units and great concern is expressed that perhaps too few 
are being built. The difference between the armory and the 
airplane is that the latter, even the old models the Guard 
flies, can, if successful, intercept an attacker miles from the 
city in which the armory is located. And that’s where the 
intercept must be made in this day of advanced weapons. 
For, if the attacker gets through to the city, the armory 
very likely will be used as a collection point for the dead 
rather than as an assembly point of mobilization. 

Perhaps the time has come to take the dollars we are 
investing in armories and invest them in more and better 
fighter aircraft—for the Air Force and the Air Guard. 

Certainly, the Air Guard must have first-line equipment, 
if it has a first-line defense role. It has the spirit, the de- 
termination, and the ability to put its fighters in the air 
within minutes—now, when minutes count. 

But the Air Guard needs fighters that are faster, fly 
higher and have the intercept capability that those‘ which 
they possess—or are scheduled to possess for the next sev- 
eral years—do not have. 

Those who have the active air defense mission must 
knock out any attack that might be launched. “If they 
fail,” General Kenney also said once, “our problems will 
be solved by Kremlin edict.” 

The Air Guard’s responsibility is great. Its equipment 
should be equal to that responsibility.—Enp 
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If you have any doubt as to why the Air Force needs 
the lion’s share of defense money, take a look at a 
recent publication called “Real and Personal Property 
of the Department of Defense.” The Army owns $8.4 
billion worth of real estate, the Navy $7.4 billion, the 
Air Force only $5.7 billion. And even these figures don’t 
represent the true picture. The values represent purchase 
prices, not present values. Since the older services have 
been accumulating property for more than 150 years, a 
good deal of what they own has increased in actual value 
astronomically. For example, the Army’s Governor’s Island, 
in New York Harbor, cost nothing originally. It was given 
to the government by the state of New York many years 
ago. 

And take a look at respective stockpiles. The Army 
has a whopping $20.7 billion invested in its supply system, 
the Navy $17.7 billion, the Air Force only $12.23 billion. 
The Air Force has a lot of catching up to do. 


w 


If you’ve read the article in Harper's Magazine that 
is highly critical of the new AF Academy curriculum, 
bear in mind the fact that the author did not visit a single 





This piece of equipment may henceforth be known 
as a “Darleen Engle” instead of a “Mae West.” 
Darleen, TV and movie actress, was recently elected 
Miss Air Force Reserve. Among her duties: “To 
inspire interest in the Air Force Reserve programs.” 
Darleen represents Southern California units, includ- 
ing the 452d Bombardment Wing, commanded by 
AFA’s Board Chairman and past president John 
Alison. We don’t have the weight, but here’s the 
balance—35-23-35. 
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SHOOTING THE BREEZE——— 


WITH JOHN F. LOOSBROCK, MANAGING EDITOR, AIR FORCE MAGAZINE 





Community relations at its best. An AF sergeant plays 
Father Christmas (Santa Claus) in a British Hospital. 


class, did not talk ‘to a single cadet, did not even visit 
the Academy, although he was invited to do so by the 


faculty. 
ig 


Air Force brass who are wrinkling their brows over 
some touchy community relations problems should take 
a look at what USAF M/Sgt. Jack Lyons accomplished 
single-handed while living in the village of Cassington, 
Oxfordshire, England. Among other things, Lyons raised 
money for a new. church bell, helped the village build 
a sports pavilion, donated a movie projector to the local 
church and a projector and screen to the village hospital, 
worked with local youth groups on a host of projects 
and made a two-hour color film on life in Cassington. 
When he left for the States, Lyons, his wife, and twin 
son and daughter.were feted at a farewell banquet in 
the village hall. The local paper editorialized, “If an 
American could have been elected mayor of Cassington, 
the sergeant could have had the job.” One of Lyons’ 
outstanding efforts was raising money to provide Christmas 
cheer for hospitalized children (see cut). 


Ww 

Gen. O. P. Weyland, TAC commander and director of 
the joint Air Force-Army Exercise “Sagebrush,” now 
going on in Louisiana, told a press conference, “We do 
not use atomic weapons for massive destruction. It is a 
tactical weapon for field use, just as selective as the old 
‘conventional’ weapons. It will do a better job against 
military targets, and will do no greater injury to inno- 
cent civilians. Unfortunately, in all wars there are close 
bystanders who get hit.” 

“My belief,” General Weyland continued, “is that, 
rather than causing greater loss of life, atomic weapons 
will bring fewer losses to our own and to enemy troops 
by reason of wars arriving at a decision more quickly 


than in the past.” 


Notes on our new Air Force—A sign in the latrine in 
the transient quarters at McGuire AFB reads: “Please 
(Continued on page 27) 
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No. 40 in a series: 


Opportunity unlimited » 
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for progressive young men, 


top careers of the Air Age, 


including educational opportunities and a lifetime income 





—with the United States Air Force 


Deservedly the proudest young men of 
our day are those who have decided to 
enlist in the U.S. Air Force. They have 
a brilliant future in store. 

Trained in the most efficient aircraft 
built—as pilots or in supporting roles— 
members of our Air Force enter an ex- 


Student members of 
the U.S. Air Force 
study a Douglas RB-66 


panding career. Realistically, their 
service offers opportunity to learn the 
specialized skills of the Age of Flight 
through on-the-job training and a chance 
to continue their educations through 
and beyond the college level. And, at an 
age when most civilians still grope for a 


future, the man who has made his career 
with the Air Force is eligible to retire 
with a life income. 

As a designer and builder of modern 
aircraft, Douglas is in a position to judge 
the skills developed by Air Force train- 
ing. They couldn’t be higher. 





First in Aviation 











It takes two experienced fliers—the pilot and 
the landing signal officer—to make a carrier 
landing. In the same way, two great sources 
of experience work together at American 
Bosch Arma Corporation. The recent merger 
joins American Bosch’s cost-saving mass pro- 
duction techniques with Arma’s expert tech- 





TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE 


nological skill. Result: American Bosch Arma 
Corporation can now provide Engineering 
and Manufacturing facilities capable of pro- 
ducing the most accurate and reliable elec- 
trical and electronic equipments yet produced 
—equipments the Armed Forces must have 
for the defense of our nation. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 


American Bosch Division, Springfield 7, Mass. Arma Division, Garden City, N. Y. 











SHOOTING THE BREEZE 


CONTINUED 





do not wash diapers in the wash basins. Washing machine 
available in the basement.” 


Ww 


Last month we published an article, “Intelligence for 
Sale at the Corner Newsstand,” which pointed out that 
our free press made the Russian intelligence job easier 
than our own. In this issue we reproduce part of a speech 
by Sen. W. Stuart Symington (see page 36), in which 
he says (and we agree) that legitimate news is often 
withheld from the public on security grounds, when the 
real reason is policy. A recent editorial in the New York 
Times puts the problem in pretty good perspective, we 
think. We’d like to quote a portion: 

“In this era of cold war and cool peace the problem 
of censorship is vastly complicated by the requirements 
of national defense. Undoubtedly there have been in- 
excusable instances of suppression of military information 
when it was already known to any potential enemy. There 
certainly are many cases of applying a ‘national security’ 
label when no national security is involved at all. 

“But there is also a genuine security problem which 
requires control over the release of some types of infor- 
mation of military value. The Administration has been 
grappling with that problem, not always with dexterity 
or good judgment. Censorship or suppression has in many 
instances spread much too far; but at the same time we 
can—must not ignore Elmer Davis’s admonition . . . that 
‘with the expanding character of modern administration 
and the immense variety of modern military affairs . . . 
quite a number of government departments get hold 
of information which deserves classification in the interest 
of national security.’ 

“It ought not to be beyond the wit of Washington to 
reconcile the necessities of military security with the 
requirements of a free press. If exaggerated positions are 
taken by neither side, this very real problem could be 
satisfactorily worked out.” 

Amen, say we. 


Ww 


From where we sit, the many interservice hassles over 
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roles, missions, and the means to carry them out lead 
inevitably to true unification—a single service. 


Ww 


An editorial in the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal points 
out that the money-savers are still at work in the Penta- 
gon, with family housing and recreation facilities their 
target. A directive signed by Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Robertson says: 

“Except for projects where design has already ad- 
vanced to a point permitting early initiation of construc- 
tion, and where a change at this stage would cause 
unacceptable delay in fulfilling urgent requirements, 
appropriated funds will not be applied unless substantial 
evidence can be presented to show that it is not possible 
to provide housing under provision of Title VIII of the 
National Housing Act or other legislative programs... . 
It is emphasized that maximum practicable utilization 
must be made of existing facilities, in order that their 
full usable life may be obtained without excessive mainte- 
nance . . . Improvement projects will be deferred unless 
actually necessary to carry out assigned missions.” 

What this means, points out the Journal, is “that the 
housing which the Department told Congress was ab- 
solutely necessary and for which Congress appropriated 
money, will now be administratively deferred and the 
funds held up as a ‘saving.’” 

This is the sort of “saving” which we criticized in our 
October editorial, “Who Has the Power of the Purse?” 
The money was requested by the Department of Defense, 
Congress authorized it, but the turnabout Defense De- 
partment is going to “save” it by the simple device of not 
spending. Meanwhile service families will go without 
their housing, which the average taxpayer innocently 
assumes he is furnishing. If this is not the kind of “sig- 
nificant change in the level of defense spending” which 
the Administration assures us is not taking place then 
we would like a better definition. 


Ww 


No more paylines in MATS. Most MATS airmen get 
paid by check through the mails. 


w 


The Boston Herald, which consistently carries the best 
defense editorials of any daily we’ve seen, came to the 
rescue of the Navy in its McDonnell Demon muddle. 
Said the Herald: 

“It is right and proper for Congress to look into the 
failure of the Navy’s fighter plane. Perhaps the Con- 
gressmen will find just where the program got off the 
track and recommend procedures for avoiding some future 
fiasco. But these recommendations should not be such 
that they will slow down the development of military air- 
craft. There is no alternative to risk when time is im- 
portant.” 

The Herald’s point is an important one for the ultimate 
villain in the McDonnell affair was our pre-Korea state 
of general unpreparedness. 


Ww 


Latest in the fine series of aviation booklets being 
prepared by the Materials of Instruction Committee, 
National Aviation Education Council, is “The Farmer's 
Wing.” It’s slanted at children in intermediate grade and 
secondary school level. Copies may be obtained from 
NAEC, 1115 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Single 
copies are 50¢; 25-99 copies, 45¢; 100 or more, 35¢ each. 
—ENpD 
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AIRMAN'S BOOKSHELF 


Only a few outstanding literary works with airpower 
themes came out of the first half century of powered 
flight. Now called by some critics the greatest novel in air 
literature of this period is Guard of Honor by James G. 
Cozzens, a World War II Air Force officer, published 
about seven years ago by Harcourt, Brace. 

But Guard of Honor met no appreciable acclaim when 
it appeared in the military doldrums of the post-war II 
years. It sold only 15,000 copies. Recognition of its literary 
stature has evolved slowly, however, and now it is good 
news to learn that Hollywood is making a film of it. The 
story is set in the WW II Air Force—a force obsolete by 
today’s standards. One can only speculate what the pen 
of Jim Cozzens could do with the rich background of 
modern jet air forces and the men who are pushing the 
conquest of the air to the edge of outer space. 

Of considerably less literary stature than Guard of Honor 
but slated to occupy a niche in modern Air Force fiction 
is a new novel by the boss of USAF Information Services, 
Brig. Gen. Robert L. Scott, Jr., Look of the Eagle (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.50)—Scott’s fifth book—recalls the flavor that 
came from the pages of his first success, God Is My Co- 
pilot. Look of the Eagle is the story of an Air Force jet 
pilot, Col. Steve Dallas, to whom life is synonymous with 
flying. 

The urge to fly marks Steve’s career from silver wings 
through the swift decades to the era of the jet fighter, and 
to Steve, the age of the receding hairline, the graying 
locks, and the unreliable reflexes. The prospect of finishing 


his Air Force career behind a desk is a reality Steve faces | a 
but cannot understand. And when he gets the chance to — 
lead a gaggle of F-84s on “High Flight West” to Okinawa, 
his career and those of three of his former WW II AVG © 
buddies rushes towards a strange climax of suspense in the _ 
theft of a Russian Type 39 jet bomber from Sinuiju Air q 
Base, near the Yalu River in North Korea. 

Look of the Eagle is pleasing reading, a colorful tale of 4 
today’s jet Air Force. It is especially informative for its jet | 
air jargon, and the thrill of jet flight as told by a man who ‘ 
can authoritatively translate that feeling into articulate | 
prose. Chapter flashbacks into the past help build the 7 
characterizations and, most of the time, plot development, 3 
But in some cases they slow the reader down. All in all, 
Look of the Eagle is worth-while reading. 

Ten years ago historians began piecing together the 
story of how aviation forced military medicine into a new ~ 
dimension. A volume just published by the USAF Surgeon 
General bears the unglamorous title Medical Support of © 
the AAF in WW II (Government Printing Office, $7.00), — 
The authors are Drs. Mae Mills Link and Hubert A. Cole- 
man, AF historians. This monumental, 1,027-page history 
narrates the development of aero-medicine from the early 
1900s through WW II. Based almost exclusively on un- 
published documents from USAF files, the book is pro- 
fusely illustrated. Fundamentally a reference work, this 
book deserves a place on library shelves with the seven- 
volume Craven and Cate History of the AAF in WW II, 
and will be of special interest to medical men in and out 
of uniform. Official distribution is limited, but individual 
copies can be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, GPO, Washington, D. C. 

Beginning next month, “Airman’s Bookshelf” will start 
a series on what is being done to stimulate the writing and 
publishing of more Air Force books.—-END 
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With the help of Federal ski 
equipment the Air Force has 
pioneered in the Arctic and the 
Navy in the Antarctic. “Know 
how”’ is the important ingre- 
dient in all Federal ski design 
and production. Our experi- 
ence in practical ski design 
since 1925 is available for con- 
sultation concerning your pres- 


ent and future equipment 
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practical application of the new LDR x 
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AMG Government PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Just as the bold, firm signature of John Hancock signified full acceptance 
of the responsibilities contained in the Declaration of Independence, 

so does the Rheem signature, on a prime or sub-contract, signify full 
responsibility for every commitment to the most minute detail. 


In every operation, from preliminary research through precision 
engineering to quality-controlled production, responsibility is a sacred 
trust at Rheem and is the key factor in Rheem’s enviable record 

of low per-unit cost and on-time completion schedules. 


The Government Products Division facilities of Rheem are presently in 
quality development and production on air frames, missile and jet-engine 
components, airborne ordnance, electronics and ordnance materiel. 
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7|\~_ Pacific Command 


The Air Force in the 
Pacific-Far East 

is split between two 
joint commands—one 


Army, the other Navy 
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By 0. K. Armstrong 


OOK at this big area! Just look at it! Yet if a flap starts, 

I get my orders from Honolulu!” 
It was Brig. Gen. William L. Lee speaking, as we 
stood before a huge map that almost covered the wall 
opposite his desk at headquarters of the Thirteenth Air 
Force, Clark Air Force Base, Philippines. This officer, 
called with respect and affection by his associates “the 
toughest man in the Air Force,” was using his pipestem as 
a pointer, aiming at Hawaii over to the east of us, Japan 
to the north, and back along Korea and down the Asian 
coast to Okinawa, to Formosa, to Indo-China, and the 

Philippines. 

“Look what a distance we got to defend,” he growled. 
“And at almost any point, hell could break loose any time 
the enemy wants to start something. Yet Air Force opera- 
tions are divided right across the middle, between Okinawa 
and Formosa. If they needed my fighter wing up in Japan, 
I'd have to go to headquarters in Hawaii to get the order!” 

(Continued on following page) 
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PACIFIC COMMAND 








When Bill Lee talks about that Asian area, he’s in his 
own backyard. Aside from Claire Chennault, few American 
airmen know the Far East region and its problems better 
than he. Lee was in the Philippines long before World War 
II, helping General MacArthur beef up the Philippine de- 
fense forces. His job was to create an air arm, and he 
trained the first pilots of what was then the Air Force of 
the Commonwealth Government. 

I heard General Lee’s sentiments about the confused 
operational command in the Pacific-Far East area backed 
up time and again on a swing that took me into most of 
the free areas of eastern and southeastern Asia. I talked to 
scores of Air Force officers in that vast region for which 
the United States has assumed so heavy a responsibility. 
Without exception, those I talked with are concerned about 
what they consider an arbitrary application of the concept 
of unified command, and an obsolete scheme of control 
whereby the Air Force within that area finds itself divided 
geographically. 

Many officers of the Army and the Navy agree with 
them. And let it be understood that no one is beefing from 


geographical section north of the line which cuts below 
Okinawa, and we find CINCFE—Commander-in-Chief, Far 
East, who currently is Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, US 
Army. He receives his orders from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
through the Department of the Army, and his lines of uni- 
fied command for the Army and Navy include the ground 
forces of Japan and Korea; and the Navy, Far East. 


The Divided Air Force 


Where does this leave the Air Force in the Pacific-Far 
East? You guessed it—divided between the two commands, 

Ranking officer is Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, commanding 
the Far East Air Force, under General Lemnitzer’s unified 
command in Japan, Korea, and Okinawa. Principal unit is 
the powerful Fifth Air Force, largest in the service, com- 
manded by Lt. Gen. Roger M. Ramey. The Fifth has five 
air divisions, many combat and auxiliary groups. Actually, 
it is both a tactical and air defense command rolled into 
one, protecting an area larger than the entire United States, 
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interservice rivalry. These men speak as realists, facing the 
continuous fact of Communist pressure and the uncertainty 
of Communist plans for aggression in the future. It is un- 
mistakable that they feel something should be done to 
bring the Pacific-Far-East command up-to-date—and the 
quicker the better. 

To get the true picture, let us fill in that map of General 
Lee’s, with the US military power it represents: 

Sitting at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, we have CINCPAC— 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific. That’s four-star Adm. Felix 
B. Stump. He wears another big hat—pardon, cap—besides 
commander of the big theater: He is also commander of 
PACFLT-—the Pacific Fleet. Under the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the admiral’s geo- 
graphical authority extends over the Pacific Ocean until 
it hits land. Then it stays south of that line drawn between 
Okinawa and Formosa. 

Functionally, CINCPAC’s lines of command go to the 
Philippines Defense, the Southeast Asia Defense, the For- 
mosa Defense, Marianas and Bonin Island Defense, and 
the atomic energy activities at.Eniwetok. Also, through the 
Pacific Fleet to Fleet Logistics Wing, Alameda, Calif.; 
Naval Air Pacific and Amphibious Force Pacific, San 
Diego, Calif.; the First Fleet, the Marine Force Pacific, the 
Fleet Marine Force, Marine Aviation, Pacific Submarine 
Command, at Pearl Harbor; the Navy Command, Philip- 
pines, and the civilian defense forces of the area. 

Under the Pacific command also are the US Army, 
Pacific, with its Hawaiian Defense, and the Joint Military 
Assistance Advisory groups for the Philippines, Formosa, 
Indo-China, and Thailand. 

Now we go out to Tokyo, to the headquarters of the 
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Under Admiral Stump is the Air Force, Pacific, com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. Sory Smith. Organized on July 1, 
1954, his command does a continuous job of war planning, 
and maintains operational units that are little better than 
skeletons of the real thing that would come very much 
alive if an emergency arose: The Seventh Air Force at 
Wheeler Field; the Thirteenth Air Force at the Philippines 
(Lee’s); the units on Formosa, under command of Brig. 
Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., and the auxiliary units of 
the area. 

“Actually, this arrangement is just a holdover from 
World War II days,” declared a veteran Air Force officer, 
who had plenty of experience in both that war and the 
Korean fracas. “It’s the old General MacArthur-Admiral 
Nimitz concept. The Army for the land, and the Navy for 
the water. They seem to forget that the air covers both 
land and water!” 

It will be remembered that in those World War II days, 
as MacArthur was leading the victorious US and allied 
offensive back to the Philippines, on to Okinawa and to 
Japan, his air support was called Far East Air Forces. The 
Army Air Force units supporting the naval commanders 
were called Air Forces, Pacific Ocean Area. We were still 
in the day when the air arm was an auxiliary of the ground 
troops and the fleets. 

The B-29, with its long-range, over-water capabilities, 
rendered that idea obsolete. To solve the problem of area 
control between Army and Navy, the strategic air units of 
1944-1945 operated directly under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In ten years’ time, the whole concept of warfare has 
changed. Today nuclear weapons are the most important 
factor in all military planning. Translated into plain factual 
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terms, the next war, if any, will be an atomic war, in which 
the airplane carrying nuclear weapons will be the decisive 
arm. 

Going back to General Lee’s map, and looking at that 
huge triangle stretching from Hawaii to Japan to the Philip- 
pines, we are struck with the importance of this vast area 
in the defense of the United States and the Free World. In 
the area and its neighboring Thailand, Burma, and India 
live half the people of the globe. Nothing has happened at 
any time in the last ten years to indicate any change in 
the Soviet policy of world domination through Asia. The 
aggressions in China, Korea, and Indo-China have only 
confirmed the plan. 


Red Air Strong in Asia 


No one can read the scheming minds of the Communist 
leaders in Moscow and Peiping, but the fact remains that 
one-third of the Communist’s air strength has been moved 
into Asia, Pentagon intelligence tells us that much of this 
power has gradually been shifted southward from Man- 
churia and North Korea. 

In the office of Nationalist China’s minister of defense in 
Taipeh, I was shown aerial photos, some of them taken 
personally by rugged General “Tiger” Wang, of new air- 
fields opposite Quemoy, Matsu, and other coastal areas 
across from Formosa. A whole chain of these Russian-built 
strips, capable of handling the fastest jet fighters and the 
biggest bombers, now lines the east coast of the mainland 
of China. 

“Such a shift would support any Communist program to 
‘liberate’ Formosa,” declared Col. James T. Stewart, FEAF 
Assistant Deputy for Operations, at a military briefing for 


CONTINUED 


American news writers which was held in Tokyo last July. 

Colonel Stewart estimated that the steady build-up of 
Communist airpower in recent years has resulted in a Red 
air strength in the Far East of approximately 8,000 aircraft 
—against which the US Air Force, incidentally, has in this 
area less than 2,000 planes. 

“No one in his right mind can doubt that if trouble starts, 
it will be the Air Force that will receive the first blow and 
will be forced to strike the first blows in return,” Maj. Gen. 
Hunter Harris, Jr., FEAF Deputy for Operations, told me. 
“In the military airplane, we have a weapon not limited 
to any geographical boundaries.” 

To get the reaction of the Department of Defensg to the 
matter, I went to the office of that excellent spokesman for 
American fighting forces, Adm. Arthur W. Radford, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. His director for public 
relations, Col. C. E. Hutchin, referred to a recent statement 
of the admiral’s: 

“We have unified or joint commands in every important 
strategic area overseas into which US forces have been de- 
ployed. . . . Actually, they don’t have operational-area 
delineations until it is necessary to make them. Instead, 
they have forces and missions. They do have area delinea- 
tions for certain specified: functions.” 

In fairness to all involved, I should point out that no 
officer I talked with had any quarrel with unified com- 
mands as such, and their functioning by forces and mis- 
sions. From the Air Force officers I heard nothing but praise 
for Admiral Stump, General Lemnitzer, and their predeces- 
sors in the two commands. As one officer expressed it: 

“We don’t mind taking orders from an admiral or an 
Army general. But we cannot see the wisdom of creating a 
geographical ‘mission’ bounded on the north by Formosa, 

(Continued on following page) 
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Here’s how the Air Force in the Pacific-Far East is split, 
with the Far East Air Force operating under the Army’s 
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General Lyman L, Lemnitzer in Tokyo and the Pacific Air 
Force under the Navy’s Admiral Felix B. Stump in Honolulu. 
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PACIFIC COMMAND 


and having to look to a commander-in-chief in Hawaii 
when we know darn well trouble is likely to break out at 
any point from Korea to Viet Nam.” 

As examples of the confused command situation that 
exists, Air Force officers point out that Maj. Gen. Sory 
Smith’s Hawaiian Air Force Command comes under Gen- 
eral Kuter at FEAF for logistics and certain administra- 
tive matters, but for operations affecting the Pacific area 
it comes under Admiral Stump. The B-36 bombers located 
on Guam are directly under orders of the Strategic Air 
Command as is the Guam base itself. 

“Operational control in the Pacific-Far East comes under 
commanders who are highly trained in either Army or 
Navy tactics and functions but know little about the Air 
Force,” explained an experienced AF commander. “So we 
must assign to them the Air Force personnel necessary to 
inform them constantly as to the place of airpower in their 
own commands. Here is a needless duplication of effort.” 


Clearance to Operate 


Most severe criticism, perhaps, of the geographically 
divided command stems from the requirement that units 
of the Air Force must get clearance to operate from the 
area of one command to the other. 

“Imagine that—in this atomic age!” an Air Force colonel 
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remarked. “Sure, we can get clearance within a day— 
maybe within a few hours, if we rush it. But if trouble 
should start, even a few minutes’ delay might be fatal. 
Our air units must be ready to move anywhere, any time, 
on plans approved far in advance, whether the trouble 
comes from a limited aggression or all-out global warfare. 

“We could not afford one minute’s delay to unscramble 
who’s going to command what. You can be certain that the 
enemy will not respect any geographical divisions!” 

It is freely admitted that if war comes, the very neces- 
sity of unified control within Air Force operations would 
promptly wipe out the boundary line dividing the Pacific- 
Far East areas. Why not, argues the Air Force unofficial 
spokesmen, do it now and bring future operational plan- 
ning up to the atomic age? 

The solution is clear. Not one single Air Force officer I 
talked to, whatever his rank, but agreed there should be 
some reorganization which would unshackle their branch 
of the service from its geographical split in the Pacific 
sector of the globe. Most agreed that the following plan 
would be most practical and effective: 

@ Create a unified command for the entire Pacific-Far 
East area. 

@ Create under this command three equal, component 
commands, Army, Navy and Air Force, each possessing the 
theater forces of their respective services. 

Each service would cover the respective armed forces 
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for the entire area. Each component commander would be 
responsible for the operations of his unit, coordinated with 


- the operations of the other two for complete defense of the 


area and offensive action if required. The Joint Coordinat- 
ing Boards of the present separate commands in Tokyo and 
Hawaii would merge for the unified command. 

Commanders of each component service would be equal 
in authority over their commands, and equal in rank. Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer, Admiral Stump and General Kuter are all 
four-star rank, Certainly under the reorganization, the com- 
mands would warrant this rank. 

Under this arrangement, the office of Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific-Far East, might well rotate among the three 
services. He would be the liaison between Washington and 
the area. He would stand between the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the service commanders. 


Logical Headquarters 


What bases should serve as headquarters for the unified 
command and for each of the service commands? That is 
top-level policy, of course. But as a matter of speculation, 
Hawaii seems the logical headquarters for the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific-Far East. 

Japan and Korea are the areas for the greatest share of 
land forces operations, and will likely continue so for some 
years to come. Therefore, Tokyo would remain the head- 
quarters for the Army, at least until the gradual phasing 
out from Japan makes another site more feasible. 

Okinawa is for all intents and purposes the center of air 
operations in the area, and would become the logical head- 
quarters for the entire Pacific-Far East. 

Because of the unmatched naval facilities of Pear] Har- 


bor, that base would likely remain the headquarters for 


the Navy component. 

There are some who will give you an argument as to 
locating the unified headquarters at Hawaii, and for that 
matter, the Navy component command at Pearl Harbor. 
An old Navy officer who has served in about every US 
naval base from the West Coast to Asia told me: 

“Hawaii is an integral part of our West Coast defense. 
The whole Pacific area should have three unified com- 
mands: West Coast-Hawaii for one, Alaska-Aleutians for 
another, and Far East the third. Headquarters for the 
latter should move over to Guam.” 

Those who support this detail of the plan point out that 
it is only about 2,000 miles from San Francisco to Pearl 
Harbor, while Guam is nearly 3,000 miles closer to the 
Asian coast than Hawaii. 


No Time to Waste 


Locations of headquarters can be left to Defense and 
National Security Council decisions. Immediate task is to 
put through the needed reorganization, putting an end to 
the confused commands and having everything ready to 
move, without one minute’s delay, if trouble starts in the 
Asian powderkeg. 

No congressional action is necessary. All that is needed 
is for the top officials entrusted with the defense of the 
nation to realize that from Guam westward to all the areas 
of Communist pressure from Japan and Korea to Viet Nam 
and the Philippines, no dividing line must hamper the 
operations of the Air Force. No obsolete concept of Army- 
Navy control should set artificial boundaries for the mili- 
tary airplane.—ENp 
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A guest editorial 


LACK OF REAL UNIFICATION 
is still costing us MONEY: 


HERE is something deeply discouraging in the news 

that the Army and Air Force are again at odds over 

the matter of aircraft support for troops. The Army, 

trying to achieve the mobility that is vital in modern 
warfare, complains that the Air Force is so preoccupied 
with supersonic jets and atom bomb carriers that it is 
neglecting the less glamorous but equally important func- 
tion of moving ground troops by plane. 

At present, the Air Force has thirteen troop-carrying 
wings, and the Army had hoped that this would be in- 
creased to seventeen wings by 1957. But recent cuts in 
defense spending have forced the Air Force to curtail its 
expansion plans, and the troop-carrying wings will soon 
be reduced to eleven. 

This is not the only interservice dispute over aircraft to 
arise in recent months. Last week the Navy lashed out at 
Air Force plans to take over the Navy’s new jet-powered 
seaplane, which has as much speed and range as most 
land-based medium bombers. The Navy contends, and 
with some justification, that operations of water-borne 
craft is the Navy’s job, and that the Air Force should not 
attempt to duplicate the bases and tenders necessary to 
maintenance and operation of seaplanes. 

The depressing aspect of these disputes is heightened 
by the fact that it was just ten years ago this month that 
Congress, reacting to the lessons of World War II, under- 
took a unification of the armed forces that was designed 
to put an end to all interservice rivalries, differences and 
disputes. To what extent the unification attempt has been 
a failure, and whether the failure lies in legislative or 
human frailty are matters of wide disagreement. But the 
unavoidable fact is that unification has not unified. 

Interservice rivalries and disputes continue. The services 
differ widely on matters of strategy and priorities. There 
has been no effective coordination of training or manpower 
utilization, There is still no real unification of purchasing, 
and coordination of all service and governmental hospital 
programs is still a pipe dream. 

Some of this can be traced to the weaknesses of the 
Unification Act, which depended for success on an inter- 
service agreement and cooperation that never materialized. 
By separating the Air Force from the Army and by giving 
the Marine Corps semi-independence from the Navy, the 
law actually disunified the services by creating four con- 
tenders where only two had existed before. And the subse- 
quent Unification Act of 1947, by staking out specific 
areas of supremacy for each service, only made sure that 
the contention would grow. 

The natural reluctance of generals and admirals to cur- 
tail the size or scope of their own authority, and the often- 
unpleasant experiences of the services in the Korean war 
have not helped to weld the services more closely together. 
During the Korean fighting, soldiers and Marines com- 
plained bitterly that the Air Force neglected close-air 
support for ground troops in favor of interdiction bombing 
that was designed to shut off the enemy’s supplies and 
isolate him on the battlefield. . 
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Editor’s Note: : 


This editorial is reprinted by permission of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal where it appeared on October 19, 1955. It 
focuses on what is bound to become an increasingly serious 
problem in our present military structure. If the services 
themselves do not take the initiative in this matter, per- 
haps public pressure will turn the trick. 





The Navy saw in the Army’s plight added proof of its 
argument that each service needed its own available air- 
power if it hoped to maintain men in the field under mod- 
ern wartime conditions. And the entire Korean experience, 
which showed so clearly the importance of interservice 
cooperation, gave impetus, curiously enough, to increased 
inter-service rivalry in the matter of weapons. 

Today every service has its own air arm, chiefly be- 
cause there is no agreement, either in the field or in the 
Pentagon, on the matter of priority. The Air Force, charged 
with continental defense and atomic retaliation in the event 
of attack, feels it must give a lesser rating to troop support 
and transport. The Army is training its own air observers 
and spotters in what amounts to an Army Air Corps. 

The Navy maintains its own air army on the grounds 
that it cannot operate without the air defense and striking 
power that the Air Force cannot provide. The Marine 
Corps maintains its own planes to give close troop support 
and for troop rescue and transportation. 

To an extent, this seeming duplication is understand- 
able, and even excusable, for airpower is the one element 
in modern warfare without which no other element can 
operate safely, and it can well be argued that no one serv- 
ice should have exclusive control over a weapon to the 
detriment of other services. There is no excuse, however, 
for the consistent failure of the services to cooperate more 
fully in the matter of purchasing, medical care and the 
use of manpower. No serious attempt has been made to 
coordinate the many duplicating and costly governmental 
hospitals systems, and empty service hospitals still stand 
within a few miles of overflowing Veterans Administration 
hospitals, and the services still continue to build and main- 
tain hospitals for their own use without regard for the over- 
all service needs. 

Congressional investigations last year also showed that 
the services still buy independently of each other, often 
competing with each other for scarce materials, stock- 
piling goods that other services have in surplus and paying 
varying prices for identical articles. The services still main- 
tain separate recruiting offices and separate manpower 
policies. And all of these things waste money as well as 
manpower. At a time when the defense budget is being 
studied for possible reductions, we waste on duplicating 
functions money that could buy planes or tanks. Perhaps 
now, on the tenth anniversary of the unification that did 
not unify, we should again consider what real unification 
offers.—END 
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Silent Curtain 


By Sen. W. Stuart Symington 





N MARCH 5, 1946, at Fulton, (Mo.), Winston 
Churchill made his prophetic speech of warning, a 
speech immortalized by the first use of the phrase 
“Tron Curtain.” 

I want to talk about the development of another curtain. 
It might well be called “The Silent Curtain”—and it might 
be an equally dangerous, though not so dramatic, threat 
to our way of life. 

The Silent Curtain has grown rapidly in recent years. 
It is being woven by administrative orders. It is the result 
of bureaucratic censorship, an increasing tendency to hide 
from the American people facts they should know about 
our nation’s relative military strength, about governmental 
operations, about waste and errors. 

To combat the dangers of this “Silent Curtain,” we must 
understand not only what has happened, but also why, and 
what the effects have been... . 

In the field of defense, including weapons development, 
the American people have the right to know every bit of 
information that will not aid a possible enemy. The hydro- 
gen era is no time for soothing syrup statements of partial 
truths. An uninformed people at peace today may be de- 
stroyed by surprise attack tomorrow. 

On March 1, 1954, following the Bikini H-Bomb tests, 
the Atomic Energy Commission issued a statement on the 
range and effects of the blast. The statement was phrased 
in a manner intended to reassure an apprehensive Ameri- 
can public. It did not give the facts as to the incredibly 
terrible potential of this new weapon. 

On February 19, nearly a year later, Stewart and Joseph 
Alsop, famous Washington newsmen, wrote in the Satur- 
day Evening Post: 

“The facts about the H-bomb that are really needed to 
insure a realistic and informed public opinion, are pre- 
cisely the facts about the H-bomb that the enemy knows 
already. Our Government has sought to hide the bomb’s 
real power, the extent and effects of its noxious fall-out of 
radioactive particles, and the degree to which it may create 
an enduring radiological hazard in the air we breathe. Thus 
our government has hidden from our people essential in- 
formation that is wholly familiar to the masters of the 
Kremlin, who also have their H-bomb.” 

After this statement was published, the AEC issued an 
additional press release, revealing part of the truth about 
the H-bomb. Only then did we discover the government 
had withheld the following facts: 

The Bikini blast itself was far more powerful than the 
scientists had expected. 

The H-bomb fall-out was as deadly as the blast itself. 

The fall-out could contaminate an area the size of the 
entire state of New Jersey. 

Under such conditions, our current Civil Defense pro- 
gram was virtually worthless. 

The Soviet Union knew these facts. 

The American people did not. 

According to our scientists, even the latest fall-out report 
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still does not tell the story as it should be told, without 
endangering our national security. ; 

Further indications of continuing and unnecessary se- 
crecy about this new weapon were made public in Septem- 
ber. 

Professor Hermann J. Muller, Nobel prize-winning genet- 
icist and the world’s leading authority on the effects of 
radiation on heredity, was barred by the Atomic Energy 
Commission from reading a paper, or participating in dis- 
cussions, at the recent Geneva “Atoms for Peace” Confer- 
ence. 

The title of Professor Muller’s proposed paper was “How 
Radiation Changes the Genetic Constitution.” 

Apparently Professor Muller was barred because he 
openly criticized the Atomic Energy Commission statement 
that no genetic damage has thus far resulted from atomic 
explosion radiation. 

If this great scientist has such additional information 
about these new weapons, should he be muffled by some 
official who thinks the information might be untimely”? 

As I have said many times in recent years, official state- 
ments have misled and are misleading the American people 
as to our country’s relative military strength against that 
of the possible enemy. 

The fact we are stronger than ever before in peace time 
means exactly nothing. Relative strength is all that counts, 
Anything else has exactly the value of the second best 
poker hand. 

Just this past summer, the Secretary of Defense issued 
a directive and supplementary memorandum, stating that 
in the future no news should be given out from the defense 
Department unless it was in accordance with policy, timely, 
constructive, and proper. 

Any “mistake” is neither timely, constructive, nor proper. 
In the future, therefore, unless information suits the pur- 
poses of the Department, and won't lead to possible criti- 
cism, it may well not be released. 

The story of the fiasco of these jet engines at McDonnell 
Aircraft in St. Louis was successfully withheld from the 
public over a long period. It was finally released as the 
result of the work of some enterprising reporters. 

The American press, by insisting on the people's right 
to know, are performing a most necessary public service. 

America will continue a free nation only so long as all 
newspapers, and other mass communication media are 
able to give the people of America the truth... . 

[The Chairman] of the Freedom of Information Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Newspaper Editors . . . 
could not have been more right when he said: 

“The acts and judgments of those who are fully informed 
are their own acts. The acts and judgments of those who 
are only partly informed are, in reality, the act and judg- 
ments of those who partly inform them. 

“History does not record a free government that was 
secret or a secret government that was free. So those who 
defended the right to know, in a practical way are defend- 
ing freedom and self-government. 

“Both are threatened in our generation. They have been 
threatened seriously since World War I.” ... 

Let’s each and every one of us pledge ourselves to 
try to tear down any “Silent Curtain” of censorship, when- 
even there is an effort to draw it around governmental 
activities which should be made known to the people. 

Let the people have the truth; and they will do what- 
ever is necessary to remain free.—END 


This article is from an address made October 12, 1955, — 
by Sen. W. Stuart Symington (D.-Mo.) at the centennial — 
celebration of the Mexico Ledger, Mexico, Mo. Before en- — 
tering the US Senate, Mr..Symington was AF Secretary. 
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Night after night the big birds 

zeroed in on targets from Los Angeles 
to Spokane. And when it was over, 

the Air Force’s confidence in the 
precision bombing capability of the B-47 


had at last been fully vindicated... 


Just before take-off — 442d Bomb Squadron’s Maj. 
Courtland C. Moore, pilot; Maj. Henry J. Latimore, 
A/C commander; and Maj. Farris A. Turner, observer. 


The SAG World Serie 


By Ed Mack Miller 


Sh BE: 
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T WAS four minutes before four 
o'clock Monday afternoon, August 
22. 

Through the green plastic visor 
on his hardhat, Maj. Wallace C. Hynds 
squinted as he searched the late after- 
noon coast haze for the field, won- 
dering how many other planes were 
already on the ground. 

Then a sparkle of sun twinkled from 

the valley. That would be the B-47s 
(Continued on following page) 


Many said that the speedy B-47 
couldn’t be as accurate as the 
slower, steadier B-36. 
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and the KC-97 tankers on the ramp; 
the larger, rectangular reflections 
would be hangar roofs. 

Within seconds the ’47 was smoking 
down across the field. Major Hynds, 
the aircraft commander, made a neat, 
tight pattern and the plane kissed the 
California earth with only a routine 
yelp from the tires. The dragchute 
flared and then Hynds was baby-bug- 
gying his bomber onto the hardstand 
behind the pert little yellow “follow- 
me.” 

Parked on Line G, Hynds cut the 
engines, and the bagpipe skirl of the 
jet sound spiralled down to silence. 
He took off his hardhat and massaged 
his tired scalp. In the copilot’s office, 
Capt. Russell S. Keney was doing the 
same. So was the observer down front, 
Maj. John D. Longhill. 

A crowd was swarming to the air- 
craft as Major Hynds took out the 
Form One. After the word “From” he 
wrote: “MacDill.” After the word “To” 
he wrote: “March.” Then he wrote in 
the take-off and landing times, signed 
the flight off, and climbed down 
through the hatch to meet the people. 

The winning crew in the B-47 divi- 
sion of the 1954 Strategic Air Com- 
mand Bombing and Navigation Com- 
petition had returned to defend its 
crown. 


Lt. Col. Horace Traylor (holding Over-all Best Crew trophy); Lt. Col. Martin §, 
Speiser ‘(individual trophies) ; and Lt. Col. Jose Holguin (Best B-47 Crew trophy), 


Major Traylor, pilot, (left) and Major Speiser, 
copilot, preflight their B-47 before final mission. 


Major Holguin, observer, makes a last-minute tar- 
get study while the pilots preflight their B-47. 
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This year, in the seventh year of competition, the B-47s came into their own. 


They came from all over—Biggs, Al- 
tus, Walker, Castle, Mountain Home, 
Hunter, Pinecastle, Lake Charles, 
Barksdale, MacDill, Sedalia, Smoky 
Hill, Lincoln, Davis-Monthan. One 
outfit had flown over from England 
for the event. Some bore the names of 
cities, others the SAC crest (a mailed 
fist holding lightning bolts and an 
olive branch) on their silver flanks. 

They came like great, droop-winged 
gulls into the Santa Ana Valley, glid- 
ing past the sentinel peaks named San 
Antonio, San Gorgonio, and San Ja- 
cinto. In each plane was a three-man 
crew, picked to represent an entire 
SAC wing in the meet. 

And, far to the north, like giant 
whooping cranes, SAC’s “big birds,” 
the B-36s, were crossing the Grand 
Coulee, the Huckleberry Mountains, 
or the lake called Coeur d’Alene, con- 
verging on Spokane as the B-47s were 
converging on Riverside. For the 
“heavies’ would operate out of Fair- 
child Air Force Base and the “me- 
diums” out of March—but both would 
be after the same objective—to be- 
come the top bombing team in SAC, 

The playing field would be half a 
continent, and the pitchers would be 
lobbing their curves down from the 
stars. It was no place for the bushers; 
the cream of SACdom was on display. 
These were the boys who said they 
could hit a corner mailbox with a 
postcard from 40,000 feet. Cool cus- 
tomers, these men. The best in the 
world at their trade. It would be in- 
teresting to see if the B-47s could 
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beat the B-36s this year. Small chance, 
though; the lumbering °36 was too 
slow, too steady a platform for the 
streaking Stratojet to compete with. 
Or was it? 
% = ® 

In an apartment near March Air 
Force Base, Mrs. Yvonne Roller was 
hoping that the baby wouldn’t be born 
until after the SAC “World Series,” 
so that Joe could be with her. Of 
course, he could get off, but she didn’t 
want that. Joe had wanted desper- 
ately to be picked to crew one of the 
"47s in the meet. And he had. Like 
the other men of SAC, A/2C Joe 
Roller of the 442d Bomb Squadron, 
320th Wing, based at March, wanted 
his team to win the coveted Muir S. 
Fairchild trophy. 

It was a matter of pride with Joe— 
pride in his outfit. 

It was also a matter of pride with 
Mrs. Roller. She didn’t want to let her 
husband down. 

“Just one more week,” she whis- 
pered, crossing her fingers. “Just one 
more week.” 

% * * 

In his room at the Mission Inn in 
Riverside, Calif., Maj. Jose Holguin 
of the 93d Bomb Wing, Castle Air 
Force Base, Merced, Calif., was 
thinking. 

People who know Jose Holguin, the 
Spaniard from Santa Ana with the El 
Greco eyes, say he can out-think any- 
one in the world when it comes to 
nav-bomb problems. 

(Continued on page 42) 











TOP: Pilot, Maj. Horace Traylor. 


CENTER: Copilot, Maj. Martin Speiser. 


BOTTOM: Observer, Maj. J. Holguin. 


Discussing final results with winning ; 
crew are Col. S. J. Byerley, far 
left, and Col. P. D. Fleming, right. 
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“If the Air Force doesn’t give Jose 
the right instruments,” they say, “Jose 
builds his own. In fact, the B-47s and 
’52s carry as standard equipment right 
now some of Jose's Rube Goldberg 
inventions.” 

“Jose,” people in SAC agree, “is an 
awfully sharp guy, especially when 
he’s riding on his K-system (B-47 
bombing equipment) .” 

But tonight Jose Holguin wasn't 
thinking about what people said, or 
even about the fact that General 
Eubank had held him at Castle for 
an extra fifteen days so he could com- 
pete in the World Series before being 
transferred to SAC headquarters at 
Offutt. 

He was-—let’s face it—thinking about 
business—about his target study, about 
trial distances and wind determina- 
tion settings; about direct or offset 
runs; about umpires who always man- 
aged to get in your way just as you 
were making a quick and difficult 
computation. 

It would take a little luck, too, to 
keep the weather and the winds right, 
to keep the equipment functioning 


perfectly. There were lots of things.... 
2 a * 





Some people call it the “Pickle 
Barrel Derby” because of SAC’s so- 
called ability to hit a pickle barrel 
from any altitude. Other people call 
it the “Battle of the Baseball Caps” 
because every team tries to come up 
with a gaudier headpiece than the 
next guy. 

But to the pilots, observers, and 
maintenance men of SAC, it is the 
annual chance for a taste of fame (and 
maybe a promotion). 

This year’s competition was the 
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The reliable old B-36 was 
outclassed this year by the 
speedy B-47, proving that 


seventh. In the initial get-together, in 
1948, each competing crew dropped 
three bombs visually and three using 
radar, all runs being made at 25,000 
feet. Crews from the Eighth Air Force 
swept the first five places that first 
year. 

In 1949 SAC headquarters increased 
the number of practice bomb drops, 
with special emphasis on radar bomb- 
ing. By the time the ’49 meet rolled 
around, the B-50 and B-36 outfits 
were getting pretty sharp at scope 
bombing. In this meet the Eighth Air 
Force won second, third, and fourth 
spots, being topped only by the first- 
place 93d Group of the 15th Air 
Force. 

In 1950 the Korean war forced 
postponement of the bomb-nav com- 























A 22d Bomb Wing Crew changes an engine on one of the competing B-47s. 


the high-speed, high-altitude 
jets are here to stay. 


petition, but it was resumed in 1951 
with the addition of reconnaissance 
wings to emphasize the importance of 
celestial navigation. For the first time 
the Muir S. Fairchild trophy, a heroic- 
size quadruple silver plate punch 
bowl on a big mahogany base (the 
trophy weighs just a little less than 
the average B-47 crew member) was 
offered by the Hughes Aircraft Com- 
pany in honor of the late General 
Fairchild, former Vice Chief of Staff 
of the USAF. 

The 97th Bomb Wing won the tro- 
phy in 1951 and came back in 1952 
to split top honors with the 93d, each 
wing getting to hold the trophy for 
six months. 

In 1953 the trophy went to the 92d 
Wing, as bombing accuracy steadily 
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improved, showing the wisdom of 
intra-command competition. 

The B-47s went to Barksdale AFB, 
Shreveport, La., for the 1954 “series” 
and the conventional types operated 
out of Walker AFB, Roswell, N. Mex., 
in a meet that SAC brass hoped would 
see the all-jet B-47 come into its own 
as a solid winner. Their hopes were 
predicated, of course, not on any bias 
against the faithful old B-36 but on 
the realization that the high-speed, 
high-altitude jet was here to stay... 
and it was up to the technicians to 
learn how to bomb from it. 

First-place trophy for crew bomb- 
ing in 1954, however, went to a B-36 
crew of the 95th, and the crew navi- 
gation contest ended in a tie between 
crews of the 28th Strategic Reconnais- 
sance Wing and the 92d Bomb Wing. 
The combined navigation and bomb- 
ing trophy was awarded to a crew of 
the 11th Bomb Wing (B-36), and the 
wing bombing award went to two 
crews of the 7th Bomb Wing. 

The 11th also won the crew and 
wing class competition for the heavies, 
and the outstanding B-47 wing was 
the 305th, which won both the wing 


Photo scoring team checks radar 
scope photos to check accuracy. 


and crew class awards. In the B-50 
crew class competition the 97th Bomb 
Wing took the crew and class awards. 

Tops over-all was the 11th Wing, 
which won the Fairchild trophy and 
dimmed the hopes of the B-47 jockeys 
for another year. Again the navigation 
scores were the best in history, but 
the B-47 hadn’t topped the scores of 
the slow and reliable Baker 36. 

“How can they miss, going as slow 
as they are?” was the gripe of the 
Stratojet crews. “Yeah, and look at all 
the guys they have on board to run 
errands, shoot fixes, and so on, and 
so on,” was the standard reply. 
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The 320th Bomb Wing, represented by 
Col. Ernest Eddy, receives the Fair- 
child Trophy from Gen. Curtis LeMay. 


To which ribbing the B-36 crews 
would smugly reply: “Some have it 
and some don't.” 

* od = 

On Wednesday, August 25, 1955, 
the Seventh Annual Bomb-Nav Meet 
began at March and Fairchild Air 
Force Bases. 

Sixty-six SAC crews—the best men 
in the profession—had been brought 
together at the two bases, forty-six 


Crew members of the 92d Bomb Wing (runners-up) 
go over last-minute details on eve of final mission. 


Stratojet teams at March, the rest at 
Spokane. The heavy bomber crews 
would fly three 2,210 nautical-mile 
missions while the jet-bomber crews 
would fly three 2,580 nautical-mile 
round-robins. Although the B-47s had 
much farther to fly, they would com- 
plete their trips in about six and a 
half hours; the slower B-36s would 
take nine and a half hours for their 
sorties. Both would be flying at alti- 
tudes above 30,000 feet. 

Scheduling for each competing crew 
included three of the round-robin trips 
on alternate nights, with each crew 
being scored on the best four of six 
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scheduled radar runs on Radar Bomb 
Scoring targets, the best two of three 
scheduled “free style” runs on the 
same targets (in “free style” the 
“bombs” are dropped either by radar 
or visually by use of optics, i.e., the 
Norden bombsight), and—for naviga- 
tion legs. 

Just before sunset the B-47s would 
take off from March to “free-style” 
bomb Sacramento while there was 
still light. From there they would fly 
to Crater Lake, Ore., and start their 
bomb run at LaCrosse, Wash., for the 
“bombing” of Spokane. On the return 
leg to “bomb” Los Angeles, they would 
fly over Butte, Mont.; Hanna, Wyo.; 
and Hoover Dam, Nev., starting their 
run on Los Angeles at Perris, Calif. 

The B-36s were scheduled around 
the same circle, cutting from Spokane 
to Salt Lake to Hoover Dam, however, 
to shorten the time en route. Too, the 
“big birds” were to take off later, at 
2130 hours, so they could make their 
“free-style” runs on “Sacro” after 
dawn. 

The rules were tough. If the air- 
craft failed to meet the scheduled 
take-off time within five minutes, it 


was an abort. If you didn’t make your 
checkpoints en route within a plus or 
minus three minutes, you got a “zilch” 
for that part of the mission. The same 
applied to leaving an assigned altitude 
to get better bombing or navigation 
conditions. If you were in cloud and 
couldn’t get a star fix, it was just tough 
stuff, buddy. 

And you could get tossed clear out 
of the meet if you used visual or radio 
aids on a radar RBS (Radar Bomb 
Scoring) run. Or if you used visual, 
radio, or radar means to alter your 
course or determine an ETA (esti- 

(Continued on following page) 
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Maintenance men from Lake _ 
Charles AFB “sweat it out.” | 
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mated time of arrival) on the celestial 
navigation legs of a mission. Or if you 
obtained any illegal assistance or used 
unauthorized target materials on the 
missions. 

This, then, was the story when 
Capt. Joe Schreiber taxied B-47 Num- 
ber 079 into position at a few minutes 
after 1730 on Wednesday evening 
and gave the big silver plane a six- 
throttle kick that sent it high into the 
evening sky in quest of a good mis- 
sion for the 22d Bomb Wing’s 33d 
Squadron. 

At ten-minute intervals 079 was 
followed by twenty-two other B-47s 
as the 1955 “Tournament of the 
Giants” got off to a thunderous start. 

The “Big Sweat” had begun, and 
the some 1,000 officers and airmen 
involved, at both March and Fairchild, 
began to turn nervous eyes toward 
the scoreboards. 

Of course there was nothing there 
yet. 

But it wouldn’t be long now. ... 

= od % 


On the corner of Alameda and Cen- 
tury boulevards, in Los Angeles, 
stands the E. M. Jorgensen Steel Com- 
pany plant, hardly more distinguish- 
able from its neighbor plants from 
35,000 feet than is one brick from an- 
other in a pavement. 

But to the SAC bombers Mr. Jor- 
gensen’s place of business was the 
will-o’-the-wisp focal point of their 
hopes, homework, and _ perspiration, 
for the northwest corner of one of the 
Jorgensen buildings had been desig- 
nated a target. A Radar Bomb Scoring 
computer at Cheli AFB, Maywood, 
Calif., would graph the hits and 
misses on the Jorgensen plant. From 
the Cheli site an RBS unit can deter- 
mine bombing areas on any known 
point in the Los Angeles area. 

If the “bombs” are exactly on tar- 
get, the computer credits the crew 
with a “shack” in SAC parlance 
(“shack,” of couse, harkening back to 
the days when bombardiers actually 
used desert shacks as targets). If his 
bombs are within a city block, rough- 
ly, of the RBS site, the observer gets 
into the scoring column. But if his 
stick misses by a wider margin, his 
load has “boondocked.” 

The joy of the RBS system is that 
SAC no longer flies around littering 
the tules with hunks of brass. Now, 
instead of toggling off a handful of 
bombs, the observer merely triggers 
his bomb release switch, thereby firing 
a radar impulse which is recorded by 
the RBS station. As the ordinary 
bomb would be dropped about eight 
miles back of the target at modern 
speeds and altitudes, the RBS station 
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‘ factory in Sacramento. . 


can plot where the bomb was suppos- 
edly released, compute wind drift, and 
figure out accurately where a real 
stick would have landed. The training 
is much more realistic, for concentric 
circles marked in a desert wasteland 
don’t look much like a steel plant. 
The Jorgensen plant does because it 
is. In addition, with the RBS system 
the government is saved the expense 
both of bombs and bombing ranges. 

In addition to the Los Angeles 
plarit, two other factories were picked 
as RBS sites, the Campbell Soup 
Company’s Sacramento plant and the 
Centenial Flour Mill in Spokane. 

For one week before the start of 
the meet, all competing crews were 
forbidden to fly over the target cities, 
or even to make ground trainer “runs” 
on facsimile maps of the targets. In 
fact, the standard target photos and 
“poop” on the targets were only made 
available to contest flyers a short seven 
days before the series began. 

But, by the time the B-47s touched 
down on the March runway, the ob- 
servers knew their targets well. As 
Maj. Grover Heiman, 15th Air Force 
PIO, said, “Any of them, for example, 
could draw a picture of the skylight 
in the roof of the Jorgensen plant .. . 
they could tell about the ladder going 
up to the roof at the Campbell Soup 
. they can 
describe the oblique shadows cast by 
the Centenial Flour Mill at certain 
times of day or on a moonlit night. 
They know how many windows pierce 
the walls.” 

* = = 

Inside the big, new north hangar 
at March (still incompleted, but 
“loaned” to the Air Force by the con- 
tractor for the series), there was a 
buzz of excitement around the huge 
scoreboard (from which the civilians 
and the press were restricted because 
the accuracy of the bombing was clas- 
sified material). 

Things were about as had been 
expected on the first mission. The 
defending B-47 champs, Maj. Wallace 
Hynds’s crew from MacDill AFB in 
Florida, representing the 2d Air 
Force's 305th Wing, had gotten off to 
a flash start, making an almost perfect 
first run on the contest round-robin 
and racking up a total of 421 points. 
In second place was March AFB’s 
22d Bomb Wing crew, the B-47 flown 
by Capt. Joe Schreiber that had 
opened the “big show” on Wednes- 
day evening. Close behind the 22d’s 
total of 352 points was Maj. Horace 
“Bo” Traylor’s crew representing the 
93d Bomb Wing from Castle AFB at 
Merced, with 345 points. Major Tray- 
lor’s copilot was Maj. Martin S. Spei- 


ser and his observer was the dark- 
lashed, earnest major with a Spanish 
name, Jose L. Holguin. 
No B-36 scores were in yet, but 
the B-47s looked awfully good. 
* * cod 


Running the “Big Show” took plenty 
of hard work behind the scenes. If 
there was glamor aplenty out front, 
there was hard, grinding labor off- 
stage. In the parachute rigging de- 
partment, six men packed approach 
and drag chutes for forty-two air- 
planes in thirteen hours... crew 
chiefs, camera technicians, radar spe- 
cialists, and instrument specialists 
worked round the clock to keep the 
aircraft in tiger shape ... members 
of the llth Radar Bomb Scoring 
Squadron worked till their eyes 
crossed, plotting ground speeds, tracks, 
and headings to determine the accu- 
racy of the “bomb drops.” . . . Near 
the scoreboard, keeping weary vigil, 
sat a man who wore a silver star on 
his collar. He was Brig. Gen. James 
V. Edmundsen, and the crew he was 
“sweating” was his 303d Bomb Wing 
from Davis-Monthan AFB. . . . Work- 
ing a twelve-hour shift in “off-limits- 
to-everybody” Tower No. 2 was the 
five-man scoring committee tallying 
the bomb reports from the RBS sites. 
...In the big hangar alone, more 
than twenty-two miles of communica- 
tions cable had been laid and fifty- 
eight telephones installed to expedite 
maintenance, to aid the press cover- 
age of the meet, and to link the vari- 
ous official offices. . . . A crew chief 
two miles down the line didn’t have 
to hike half a day to get parts; in- 
stead he summoned a radio-equipped 
pick-up truck, ordered the part on in- 
tercom, and waited no longer than 
ten minutes to have it delivered at the 
plane. . . . Out on the hardstand a 
member of the alert crew gave the 
“chop it” signal to the pilot of a T-bird 
which had just rolled in. The pilot, 
Maj. Tom Barr of Davis-Monthan, 
had just come down from Fairchild 
on the daily courier run, with film to 
be scored from B-36 - navigational 
runs. When he delivered it, the ten- 
man Photo Scoring Team would take 
over to evaluate celestial-nav scores. 
Yes, sir, it was a big show, a five ringer 
at least. 

= = * 

By Saturday, August 27, the fourth 
day of the steaming competition, 
things had changed a bit on the score- 
board. Maj. Wallace Hynds’s crew, 
defending champs among the B-47 
outfits, had fallen from the lead, with 
the top spot taken by its sister Mac- 
Dill crew, led by Lt. Col. Paul D. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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‘Tn testing, 
In development, 
In performance... 


Engineering counts 
AT CANADAIR 


Canadair has a new Engineering Test and Development 
laboratory ... this addition to Canadair’s resources 

opens the door to the broader, more intricate phases of 
development work which tomorrow’s engineering demands. 








Canadair engineers have never hesitated to 

break new ground in their constant search for scientific 
advancement and are presently engaged in solving 

the complex problems associated with the development 
of guided missiles and long-range anti-submarine 
aircraft for the RCAF, 


Typical of its engineering performance record is Canadair’s 
F86 program which has involved the production 

of six different versions of this aircraft without interruption 
to scheduled delivery. Yes, engineering counts 

a at Canadair... another reason why people who know say, 
ak “you can count on Canadair.” 
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How customers 
benefit from 
advanced thinking 


“" BENDIX- 
UTICA 


They’re specialists ... two of many at the 
Utica, N.Y., Division, Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion, who devote full time to the creation and 
development of better turbine, and other com- 
ponents and accessories—tailor-made to the 
specific needs of today’s . . . and tomorrow’s 
... aircraft. 


At the world’s finest . . . and most com- 


plete . . . proving ground for starters, pumps 


and other vital aircraft products . . . perform- 
ance reliability is demonstrated under con- 
ditions far more exacting than would ever be 
encountered in actual service. 


The advanced thinking which created 
this unique facility typifies the vision and 
abilities of Bendix-Utica people. 
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Pohlen. Capt. Joe Schreiber’s 22d 
Bomb Wing had dropped out of sight, 
too, but Majors ‘Bo’ Traylor, Marty 
Speiser, and Jose Holguin, flying the 
colors of Castle AFB’s 93d, had moved 
up to second spot in the bombing and 
navigation competition. In third place 
now was a March outfit, the 320th 
Bomb Wing, led by Maj. J. F. Allen, 
r. 
And to close observers something 
more sensational was beginning to 
show up on the scoreboard: As yet a 
B-36 crew had yet to show among the 
top three in the over-all bombing and 
navigation competition. 

But then the halfway point had 
hardly been reached. 

Still, maybe this year. ... 

* * * 


Everywhere you walked you could 
feel the tension building. Maybe it 
was the heat. Southern California was 
beginning to swelter in one of the 
worst heat waves in its history. A lid 
had been clamped over the valley. 
Rich, green avocados fried brown on 
the trees; tempers shortened, but the 
B-47s still flew in the night. 

In the background you could hear 
people saying: “One good bomb will 
put us in there” or “I’m saying we'll 
get a shack this trip. I'll lay money 
on it.” 

In the hangars and on the line the 
crews played pinochle while they 
waited for their “birds” to return. 
Some played “cut-throat hearts” and 
some gin rummy and a few even 
played bridge. One outfit had a game 
of their own invention. They called it 
“Indispensable Perch,” whatever that 
meant. 

And every time they dealt the ten- 
sion mounted a little. 

* * * 

In the sweltering apartment Mrs. 
Yvonne Roller was having labor pains. 

Timing them, she decided she'd 
better call Joe at the field. He’d be 
worrying. 

She called, but she didn’t tell Joe 
to come because she knew his outfit 
had a good chance now of winning 
the trophy. Maybe even the wry 
humor of the name “Fair child” made 
her smile; maybe she didn’t even 
know the name of the trophy. But she 
did tell Joe not to worry about her, 
to stay on the job. 

When she hung up she realized she 
had waited too long. 

And so, with quiet courage, she de- 
livered the baby herself. 

Ad * Sd 


As of Sunday, August 28, startling 
things had happened again on the 
scoreboard—and by now every little 
change was enough to bring on the 
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crowds. Neither Hynds, Schreiber, nor 
Traylor’s name showed in the win, 
place, or show positions for leading 
crews. Top dog now was Lt. Col. E. 
R. Cavin’s crew, a B-47 outfit from 
Davis-Monthan. In second slot was a 
B-36 crew, that of Lt. Col. W. H. 
Bainidge, out of Fairchild; and third 
was another °47 trio, the crew led by 
Lt. Col. J. B. Harrelson of March. The 
two crews from Davis-Monthan re- 
tained their combined edge in the 
wing bomb-nav competition while the 
92d Bomb Wing (B-36) rocketed into 
second place in the over-all race for 
the Fairchild trophy. 

The B-36s were the dark horses 
now, but they were coming along too 
fast for comfort on the home stretch. 

= = = 

They call it the “Scan” room, Scan 
being short for “Scandinavian.” It’s 
hot and wonderful in there when 
you're dead tired after better than six 
tense and wearing hours in the saddle 
of a B-47. 

The masseur, M/Sgt. Jay W. Tyrrel, 
15th Air Force Physical Conditioning 
Supervisor, kneads and wheedles the 
knocks out of bodies gray with flying 
fatigue. 

“Know what I heard?” said one 
crew member, enjoying a steam bath. 

“No, what did you heard?” said a 
pilot, groaning happily as Tyrrel un- 
tied the knots in his back. 

“I heard one of the guys got sore 
at an umpire in flight tonight, said 
the guy was trying to unplug his 
radar, and pulled a .45 on him and 
kept it on him till they landed.” 

“Makes a good story,” said the pilot. 

“Yeah,” said the other. “But I don’t 
believe it either.” 

The scan room is better than a bar- 
bershop for the latest gossip. And it 
sure helps renovate World War II 
type bodies, too. 

= = * 

Only minutes after five-pound, five- 
ounce Gary Lee Roller was born, 
kindly neighbors had him and his 
mother on their way to the base hos- 
pital at March. There a badly worried 
A/2C Joe Roller got to see them. 

The next day Mrs. Roller called 
Capt. J. H. Decker, 320th Bomb Wing 
Maintenance Officer, and asked him 
to keep her husband on his aircraft 
for the last night of the competition. 

She said she was very anxious that 
the aircraft be in best condition for 
the 320th to win the Fairchild trophy. 

The 320th figured, with rooters like 
Yvonne and little Gary Lee Roller, 
that they could hardly lose. 

So they went out to win. 

* 2 * 


So did Jose Holguin, Marty Speiser, 
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and Bo Traylor, the three majors from 
Merced. 

In their flying machine, “The City 
of Merced,” they blasted and pasted 
and “shacked” everything from Sac- 
ramento around the horn to L. A. to 
beat out Lt. Col. James’ H. Seely’s 
B-36 outfit from the 11th Bomb Wing 
at Carswell, Fort Worth, Tex., by a 
scant nine points. 

But nine points was enough to 
make the crew from the 93d Wing at 
Castle the top over-all crew in both 
bombing and navigation in the meet— 
and to help win for the B-47 its first 
bombing competition. 

The three majors—easy-going, draw]- 
talking Bo. Traylor, the South Caro- 


‘lina boy who had won the DFC flying 


B-25s in the China theater in World 
War II; comedian Marty Speiser, the 
law school graduate from Brooklyn; 
and Jose Holguin, the serious Spaniard 
from Santa Ana—had won themselves 
a pile of fame. 

® SJ * 

They had won something else, too. 

On Wednesday, August 31, a big 
KC-97 with four stars on the shingle 
just under the pilot’s window landed 
at March to pass out some hardware. 

Gen. Curtis LeMay, who once had 
been a flying student of Gen. Nathan 
Twining’s at that same March Field, 
startled the three majors by handing 
them silver leaves at the ceremonies. 

He also made A/2C Joe Roller and 
his wife and baby very happy when 
he presented the Fairchild trophy to 
March AFB’s 320th Bomb Wing for 
the best wing bombing and naviga- 
tion scores in the meet. 

In fact, General LeMay seemed 
pretty happy himself. 

“A couple of years ago,” he said, 
“they said we'd never be able to bomb 
out of a B-47.” 

But “they” had been wrong, for the 
B-47 had copped five of the first six 
places in the over-all crew competi- 
tion, as well as the top crew bombing 
prize, the top crew navigation trophy, 
and the best wing navigation award— 
and, to boot, had taken five of the 
first seven spots in the wing bomb-nav 
competition. 

The B-36 men took the whole thing 
good-naturedly. “We're still allies,” 
they said. 

Some people even thought they 
saw General LeMay smile.—ENp 


One of our most frequent contributors, 
Ed Mack Miller is a free-lance writer 
and a captain in the Colorado Air 
National Guard. His story on the AF’s 
survival school appeared last month, 
in the same issue with his coverage 
of the ANG gunnery meet in Idaho 
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research laboratory 


Power is basic to America’s future in the air. Whether for small 
executive aircraft, short or long haul jet transports, fighters, 
trainers, missiles or other air weapons for free world defense 
. .. development of new powerplants sets the pace for progress. 


Fairchild has taken the lead in the development of the small 
turbo-jet engine. An entirely new jet engine family has been 
created in its J44....a package of power delivering higher thrust 
per pound weight. 


Late this year, Fairchild Engine Division’s new Turbine Re- 
search Lab will be completed and ready for action, armed with 
the newest engineering and manufacturing facilities and ready 
to serve America’s best interests. 


From its small beginning at Farmingdale, L. I. in 1928, 
Fairchild Engine Division’s record has been one of constant 
growth and progress. This new facility, completely integrated 
for the latest powerplant manufacture, may be counted on in 





1955 and the years to come to continue, as always, with more 
power with less weight in smaller engines to advance tomorrow’s 
military and commercial aviation progress. 









ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


FAIRCHILD, 
Engine Divitionr® 


DEER PARK, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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WATERLOO 


N THE eve of an election year, two Administration 
figures, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secre- 
tary of Defense, are driving hard toward the two 
major objectives of these four Republican years—bal- 

ancing the budget and assuring adequate defense at mini- 
mum cost. And in-their determination, both Secretaries 
Humphrey and Wilson are apparently joined with all 
Americans who want no false economies. Neither Geneva 
Number One nor Geneva Number Two offer any realistic 
basis for reducing defense expenditures. True economies 
must not be neglected; but defense cuts, if they are made, 
must come from a demonstrated ability to get as much or 
better defense for less money. 

But all is not serene behind this unity on the big issues. 
It’s a long, long way from men like Mr. Humphrey and 
Mr. Wilson down to the levels where defense budgets are 
examined, dissected, put back together, and reexamined. 
And out of this melting pot where budgetary policy gets 
put into practice, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Research and Development Trevor Gardner has come with 
an urgent plea for $100-$200 million in supplemental 
appropriations for Air Force research and development. 
Mr. Gardner calls cutbacks in R&D spending “absolute 
idiocy.” 

Assistant Secretary Gardner is not the first man to fight 
for a bigger R&D budget, although it is strange to find he 
has so little support in a businessman’s Administration, 
whose policies unequivocally accord with Gardner’s posi- 
tion. The policy war on this crucial issue was joined imme- 
diately after World War II, and it has been raging ever 
since. It is a war between two different approaches to the 
problem of maintaining qualitative supremacy of American 
arms. And if Mr. Gardner loses the current battle in this 
war, America will have gone a long way toward meeting 
its Waterloo. 

At the end of World War II, radar, jet propulsion, and 
the A-bomb kicked off a constantly unfolding panorama 
of scientific weaponry. As supersonic flight, the H-bomb, 
ballistic missiles, atomic propulsion, and—eventually—space 
flight progress, in turn, from the realm of science fiction 
into operational weapons, two hard facts of survival be- 
came apparent: 

@ Technical surprise can be decisive in modern war. 

@ To be decisive, a technically superior weapon, with 
which the enemy surprises us, need not be actually used 
in a shooting war. 

Suppose the Soviets had beat us in the deliverable 
H-bomb race. As our A-bomb had deterred them, their 
H-bomb would have then deterred us. And, without join- 
ing with the US in a nuclear war, the Soviets would have 
proceeded to subvert the nations of the Eurasian conti- 
nent one at a time, on their own timetable. Knowing that 
as few as twenty Soviet H-bombs could knock out thirty 
percent of our population, a major fraction of SAC, and 
fifty percent of industry, what President of the US would 
have attacked the USSR with A-bombs to keep the Free 
World from going by default? 

And the H-bomb is surely not the most terrible weapon 
that man will devise. Out of our laboratories already have 
come basic discoveries which imply that the kilotons of 
A-bombs and megatons of H-bombs will inexorably be fol- 
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lowed by bilotons and trilotons of bombs whose destructive 
capability defy human description and understanding. And 
many American experts have warned that Soviet develop- 
ment of unusual delivery techniques for such weapons, 
e.g., the intercontinental ballistic missile, appears to be 
running ahead of ours. 

The Soviets have made it abundantly clear that they 
intend to achieve world domination by means foul or 
fouler. If a surprising jump in scientific weaponry shoul | 
tip the qualitative world-balance-of-power in their favoy, 
the Soviets will certainly not commit suicide by attacking 
the US. But would we commit suicide by attacking them if 
they proceed to blackmail into submission and knock over 
like a row of dominoes the tottering nations of the Free 
World? 

Clearly the R&D race—and not World War III—is our 
last stand. If we keep ahead in it, if the major technical 
surprises are on our side, the Soviets may remain deterred 
and there may be time to convert the H-bomb and even 
the super-horror weapons that come after it to mankind's 
peaceful progress. 

Why, then, does Mr. Gardner appear to be so alone in 
his struggle to accelerate the pace of American defense 
R&D? This war over the R&D budget turns on three major 
issues, which have been continually debated by adherents 
of two schools of thought since late 1945. 

@ First, everyone agrees that R&D programs must be 





‘stable. However, one group translates this to mean a con- 


stant R&D budget, whereas the other group argues that 
stable R&D programs require a steadily increasing RUD 
budget. 

Equating * ‘program stability” with a “constant R&D 
budget” begun in late 1945, when military requests for 
some $2 billion for R&D were cut back to a “stable” figure 
of about $500 million. True, the original figure was un- 
doubtedly too high. However, the Pentagon also pointed 
out that most of the R&D budget goes for experimental 
hardware—aircraft, missiles, guns, electronic gear, etc.— 
and that the cost of such hardware rises rapidly with each 
new. generation of prototypes, because performance re- 
quirements demand keeping ahead of enemy progress. 
Thus, if the R&D budget stays constant, one eventually is 
not able to afford initiating new prototypes. 

The “constant R&D budget” group prevailed until about 
mid-1950. Then, with the impetus of Korea, the impasse 
was broken and the USAF R&D budget went rapidly from 
some $200 million to about $535 million in FY 1953. In 
late 1952 it was programmed for about $585 million and 
then above $600 million in succeeding fiscal years. But 
this trend was reversed in early 1953. And despite Mr. 
Gardner’s reservations, expressed at the initial budget hear- 
ings of the present Administration before Congress in early 
1953 and many times since, the USAF R&D budget hovers 
just above $400 million (after allowing for changes in 
bookkeeping which make the budget appear larger than 
it actually is, on the old accounting basis). 

The Air Force must exploit “breakthroughs” in many 
challenging and vital areas, two of which—ballistic missiles 
and aircraft nuclear propulsion—have been repeatedly men- 
tioned. Experimental hardware in these other areas costs 
huge sums of money. Little wonder, then, that responsible 
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USAF spokesmen have bid for additional R&D dollars. 

A recent National Science Foundation study shows that 
the national expenditure for R&D grows at the rate of ten 
percent per year, whereas the growth rate of the gross 
national product is only three percent per year. One should 
expect this from the simple consideration that, as the na- 
tional economy becomes more complex and technological, 
it takes a progressively greater portion of our total effort 
to invent things, develop new products, etc. This NSF 
study appears to support strongly the thesis that, simi- 
larly, as the machinery of warfare becomes more complex, 
a steadily growing portion of our defense expenditures 
should go for R&D. 

@ Second, everyone agrees that we are critically short 
of scientific and technical manpower. However, one group 
holds that we must tailor the military RUD budget to some 
reasonable fraction of the available manpower pool, where- 
as the other group submits that the military R&D budget 
represents a demand for trained manpower, which our 
competitive economy can supply. 

Those who favor tailoring the R&D budget to available 
manpower have generally held that about fifty percent of 
our scientists and engineers should be working on military 
R&D, the other fifty percent being needed to meet the 
demands of our civilian economy. Of course, the more 
obvious answer to this argument is that the civilian econ- 
omy will eventually not belong to the US if our armed 
forces lose qualitative superiority. Furthermore, the strin- 
gent requirements of military R&D result in much pioneer- 
ing work which finds later application in civilian industry. 

Looking at this problem more critically, the argument 
of the “budget limiters” has much to commend it in fields 
such as electronics, where there is a very large civilian 
demand for radios, TV sets, telephones, electronic com- 
puters, automatic controls, etc., On the other hand, com- 
mercial aviation needs can be satisfied by a small fraction 
of the technical manpower trained in the aeronautical 
sciences. And the world’s number one Air Force—and not 
the civilian economy—should be our primary concern in 
utilizing this manpower. 

Currently, much is being said about the US-USSR scien- 
tific manpower race. JCS Chairman Adm. Arthur Radford 
has recently expressed serious concern that the Soviets are 
turning out scientists and engineers—well-trained ones—at 
about twice the rate we are. Yet, while noting the need 
for technical manpower, we appear to be cutting the de- 
mand for it by slackening the pace of military R&D work. 

Over three years ago, then Undersecretary of the Air 
Force Roswell Gilpatric reviewed both the “stable R&D 
budget” question and the technical manpower problem in 
the following way: 

“With the end of the last war, airpower faced a tech- 
nological revolution brought about by advances in super- 
sonic aerodynamics, jet propulsion, and electronics. The 
Air Force did not assimilate this technological revolution 
as rapidly as possible, because we were unable to give 
industry the R&D contracts which would have resulted in 
the prototypes that subsequent history has clearly shown 
we needed. The industry’s engineering teams dispersed 
and deteriorated to some extent as a natural consequence. 

“There was a mistaken idea held by some that, consid- 
ering the needs of conversion to a-.civilian economy, there 
were not enough scientists in the country to spend more 
than $500 million annually on military research and devel- 
opment. In actual fact, however, a large fraction of the 
Air Force R&D budget is spent on engineering and manu- 
facturing of prototypes—not on scientific research. Com- 
petent engineering staffs were available and, in fact, were 
begging for work. If we had implemented a sound and 
continuous prototype program between the end of World 
War II and 1950, more modern aircraft would have been 
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ready for production much sooner after the outbreak of 
Korean operations. 

“We must have a sounder basis for establishing R&D 
budgets, if a similar situation is to be avoided in the future. 
The military R&D budget is, in the traditional American 
sense, a ‘demand’ which our competitive and free econ- 
omy can be expected to supply. Of course, the military 
departments must continually make the most searching 
analysis of actual operational needs. Qualitative military 
requirements, and the R&D program arising from these 
requirements, must be kept down to an absolute mini- 
mum. However, once the military R&D budget has been 
carefully screened, the armed forces should be permitted 
to challenge American science and technology to meet the 
needs of national security, even when it is known that 
various problems—such as manpower shortages—may arise. 

“Our scientific and technical manpower output is going 
down, while that of the Soviets is going up. This trend 
must be reversed, for our national survival depends on 
maintaining technical superiority. If military R&D budgets 
are limited according to present and anticipated trained 
manpower levels, we may, in effect, hand qualitative su- 
periority in weapons over to the Russians—in the long run 
—by default. To avoid eventual defeat by default, we 
must now simultaneously increase our military R&D efforts, 
and broaden the base of scientific and engineering train- 
ing. With appropriate administrative safeguards, it should 
be possible to accomplish both of these tasks by increas- 
ing the military R&D budget without causing unaccept- 
able delays in high-priority R&D projects. In my opinion, 
this problem constitutes the major challenge which the 
aircraft industry and the Air Force must still face.” 

Three years later, nobody has soundly answered Mr. 
Gilpatric’s argument. Instead, we talk about getting young- 
sters to study engineering, while simultaneously cutting 
the R&D budget which represents a demand for their serv- 
ices when they are graduated. 

@ Third, and finally, everyone agrees we must stay ahead 
of the Soviets in quality of weapons. However, one group 
consistently underrates the Soviets and favors a carefully 
considered R&D program of “adequate” size; the other 
group points out that the Soviets have consistently sur- 
prised us by their rate of progress and calls for an all- 
out effort in the R&D war which is being fought now. 

The examples of instances where we have underrated 
the Soviets are numerous, incredible, and well-known. 
Generally speaking, we first chose to believe that the Com- 
munist system is not conducive to creative thought and, 
hence, that the Soviets had to steal secrets because their 
scientists couldn’t invent anything. Then we surmised that 
it just took them too long to transform new knowledge from 
paper into prototype hardware. Next we comforted our- 
selves with the wishful hope that the Soviets just wouldn’t 
bme able to produce in adequate quantities the material 
for a modern war machine. Now we seem to be thinking 
that the USSR can display aircraft in an over-flight, but 
just can’t train crews, re-equip air bases to handle new air- 
craft, etc.—in short, that the Soviets just can’t build an 
operational, combat-ready air force more rapidly than the 
US. 

The next sequence in this amazing series of national self- 
delusions is somewhat more painful to contemplate, be- 
cause it involves speculation about Soviet ability and will- 
ingness to use the then world’s number one Air Force, 
after they have done all of the things we consider impos- 
sible for them. 

It is easy—and commonplace, in spite of mounting evi- 
dence of Soviet progress—to dismiss this problem out of 
hand by noting that not all Russians are seven feet tall (or 
twenty-one feet or whatever the number currently in vogue 

(Continued on page 53) 
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The versatility of the USAF Tactical Air Command. . . its mobility 
and atomic capabilities . . . combine with Ground Support 
equipment to provide assurance of effectiveness when seconds mean survival . ) Ground Support equip- 
ment of unquestioned reliability is indispensable should the need of defense or retaliation demand that 
TAC “‘rise’’ to the occasion in protection of our freedom. > Through design, development and manufacture, 
we have solved the most complex ground support problems. . . providing the Tactical Air Command with 
a self-propelled multi-purpose unit, which combines towing, testing, servicing and/or starting for all 
types of aircraft under the most difficult operational conditions. 
The MA-1 and other type ground support units. are now being 
used extensively by the USAF, Navy and Marines... and are 


consolidated for greater power and versatility. 


THE ALL-PURPOSE MA-] HELPS GREATLY TO 
SOLVE THE MOBILITY PROBLEM... FOR ONE 
UNIT TAKES THE PLACE OF FOUR OR FIVE 





IN THE EXACTING FIELD OF GROUND SUPPORT, CONSOLIDATED HAS DEMONSTRATED ITS ABILITY TO MEET THE MOST COMPLEX DEMANDS 
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GROUND SUPPORT 


This compact, self-propelled, 
multi-purpose unit performs all re- 
quirements of towing, testing, ser- 
vicing and starting for jet aircraft. 


@ A.C. POWER...30 KVA, 400 
cycles, 3 phase and 10 KW1 phase, 
close regulated. 


e D.C. POWER... 28.5 volts, up 
to 2250 AMP. For split or sihgle 
bus start and servicing. 


e COMPRESSOR ...Air supply up 
to 3500 psi, 13.5 CFM, 1,000 cu. ~ 
in. reservoir. 


e TOWING.. All-wheel drive ve- 
hicle with mechanical or torque 
converter transmission, asdesired. 


IN ACTIVE USE WITH U.S. AIR 
FORCE, NAVY AND MARINE 
UNITS .... Other models 
of single and multi-purpose 
ground support equipment 
are availabie with any com- 
bination of AC and DC power 
---high pressure air hydraulic 
systems and iow pressure air 
--- refrigeration and heating. 





CONSOLIDATED 
DIESEL ELECTRIC CORP. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
OALCAS, TEX. * DAYTON, O. * SANTA ANA, CALs * WASHINGTON, 0.G, 
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may be). Yet, throughout all of these 
years, the tendency to sell the Soviets 
short has been largely contentious, 
based as it is on inadequate intelli- 
gence. Just this past Sept. 15, the JCS 
Chairman, Admiral Radford, stated: 
“.. . we have too little assured knowl- 
edge about Soviet capabilities. . . .” 

This significant statement by Ad- 
miral Radford strongly supports the 
views of those who favor accelerating 
the pace of US military R&D. The 
argument runs like this: If we don't 
know well enough what the Soviets 
are doing, and if every new bit of in- 
telligence indicates that the Soviets are 
slowly but surely closing the margin 
of qualitative superiority which we 
still-enjoy in some areas, then nothing 
less than an all-out R&D effort will 
meet the needs of survival. 

To put it another way, the Soviet 
system represents a long-term threat 
to our way of life, in much the same 
way that death threatens the indi- 
vidual life of every one of us. We 
wouldn't gamble with our own indi- 
vidual lives and those of our heirs by 
cutting down on doctor bills and in- 
surance. Why, then, should we risk 
the life of the nation by “savings” in 
military R&D, which insures the long- 
term scientific and technical health of 
our armed forces and the qualitative 
superiority of American arms? 

After debating these three major 
issues, the R&D budget cutters usual- 
ly bring up two additional arguments 
which merit brief discussion. 

First, there is the old “eliminate the 
boondoggles” or “squeeze the fat out 
of the program” argument. In dispos- 
ing of this smelly old chestnut, let it 
be said at the outset that a soundly 
conceived R&D program, by defini- 
tion, has some so-called “boondoggles” 
or “fat” in it. By its very nature, the 
research and development process is 
a risk-taking proposition, in which one 
should anticipate a reasonable per- 
centage of blind alleys or “failures.” 

Going further, the R&D program 
is determined by military and civilian 
scientists and engineers in the defense 
R&D establishments, who sift out the 
most promising projects from among 
the many proposed by the leading re- 
search and design engineering teams 
of the nation. During the sifting proc- 
ess, the defense R&D staffs of all 
three services avail themselves contin- 
ually of the advice and guidance of 
many leading American scientists and 
industrialists. The “budgeteer” who 
looks superficially at an R&D program 
put together by this process and says, 
“Squeeze out the fat, cut twenty per- 
cent,” is actually saying that his judg- 
ment is better than that of the nation’s 
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leading military -scientific-industrial 
R&D teams. 

Nobody can quarrel with the legiti- 
mate function of budget review, as 
it can and should be carried out. 
But this “squeeze-the-fat” argument 
ought to be once and for all recognized 
for what it is—an unconscionable usur- 
pation of authority without responsi- 
bility on the part of budgeteers. This 
argument can and should be put to 
rest in one of two ways—either we fire 
our leading scientists and industrialists, 
and put the budgeteers in charge of 
R&D; or, we banish to the American 
equivalent of Siberia from among the 
budgeteers all of those who set their 
own judgment above that of the out- 
standing men who carry the heavy 
burden of direct responsibility for 
military R&D. 

The second additional argument ad- 
vanced for cutting the R&D budget 
is that the aircraft industry should use 
its own funds for this purpose. This 
argument is sound in part. Recently, 
Assistant Secretary Gardner pointed 
out that five major airframe companies, 
with sales for 1954 totaling some $3.7 
billion, spent only $1.4 million of their 
own money on R&D. There is little 
doubt that, as it moves toward finan- 
cial stability and maturity, the. air- 
craft industry as a whole—not with- 
standing a few notable exceptions—has 
not been quick to see and accept its 
broader responsibilities. 

The present Administration has 
wisely taken several steps to induce 
the industry to reinvest a greater frac- 
tion of its earnings in the future. For 
example, the Defense Department now 
strongly favors R&D companies in 
awarding first production contracts. 
In the USAF, highly classified infor- 
mation on R&D program needs is 
being made available to industry, to 
enable companies to spend their own 
R&D funds more wisely; and com- 
panies doing R&D on their own are 
being favored in the award of new 
prototype contracts, without time-con- 
suming paper-design competitions. 

However, there are limits to the 
progress which can be made in this 
manner. The biggest remaining ob- 
stacle involves the government's in- 
sistence on including proprietary rights 
to the results of company-financed 
R&D work in any production con- 
tract. These rights, once signed over 
to the government, soon reach all of in- 
dustry via requests for bids on second- 
source contracts, often long before a 
company could have recouped its 
R&D investment out of earnings on 
the initial production award. 

Finally, we must recognize that the 

(Continued on following page) 
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Combines For the First Time 


Pantobase 


(All Bases) 


BLC 


(Boundary Layer Control) 


It is with pride that Stroukoff Aircraft 
is producing for the United States Air 
Force the most efficient advanced 
assault air transport in the history of 
military aviation. 


This development combines slow 
landing speeds through means of the 
Boundary Layer Control system, and 
includes the Pantobase installation, 
both designed by Stroukoff Aircraft 
Corporation. 


The MS-8-1 is able to land and take- 
off from unprepared surfaces such as 
rough terrain, sand, snow, ice, ordi- 
nary runways and to operate from 
water as well. It will do so at low 
speeds never before possible with air- 
craft of its weight; and in half the 
area needed by its prototypes. 
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aircraft industry. just could not afford 
to “foot the bill” for all of military 
R&D. True, again, in fields such as 
electronics, R&D is comparatively in- 
expensive and there are huge civilian 
sales with reasonable profit margins 
to underwrite the cost of R&D. How- 
ever, commercial aviation sales are 
relatively small, and result in marginal 
profits (if not losses) which are a 
“drop in the bucket” compared to the 
cost of military R&D in aeronautics. 
For example, the profits on all com- 
mercial airliners sold to US carriers in 
the past eight years would support the 
current USAF R&D effort for only 
about one month. Looking at it an- 
other way, paying for the cost of mili- 
tary R&D would wipe out the net 
worth of the aircraft industry in about 
one year. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Mr. Gardner has made it clear that 
his request for $100-200 millions in 
supplemental R&D appropriations is 
in addition to the greater sums that 
the industry is expected to reinvest in 
R&D on its own. 

It is difficult at this point to judge 
just how much support Mr. Gardner's 
campaign will rally. Former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for R&D Donald 
A. Quarles brought to that job, and to 
his new assignment as Secretary of the 
Air Force, extensive knowledge and 
working experience in the field of 
R&D. However, in none of his pre- 
vious positions as Vice President of 
Bell Labs, President of the Sandia (A- 
bombs) Corporation, and top-level ad- 
visor on defense R&D, has Mr. Quar- 
les carried—as he does now—the heavy 
burden of direct responsibility for 
America’s dominance in the air. 

Mr. Quarles’s former job of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, R&D, is appar- 
ently slated to go to Dr. C. C. Furnas, 
Chancellor of the University of Buf- 
falo, and formerly Director of the 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory and 
top-level adviser on defense R&D in 
aeronautics. 

With men of this competence and 
experience above him, Mr. Gardner 
will at least get ample opportunity to 
present the case for accelerating our 
pace in the qualitative armaments 
race. Mr. Gardner’s objective amounts 
to an additional investment of about 
$1 per annum per US citizen in long- 
term defense insurance. If he succeeds 
it will be the first clear recognition— 
without an open Soviet provocation to 
goad us into action—of the US-USSR 
technological race for the deadly war 
that it is. If Mr. Gardner fails, it will 
be too late to thank him for his efforts 
when it becomes fully apparent just 
how right he was.—-ENp 
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Growing out of earlier achievements in flight instrumentation, 
Collins Automatic Pilot System combines a proven flight 
director and dependable coniputer and servo units. The 
combined design technique offers weight and space 
economies along with these principal features: Pictorial 
presentation uses only two easy-to-read instruments to give 
complete monitoring of the automatic system .. . Smooth 
flight control assured by a special “fader” and precision 
hysteresis clutches . . . Greater reliability and negligible heat 
output attained through use of magnetic amplifiers and 
silicon transistors exclusively . . . Ease of maintenance 
provided through module plug-in type subassemblies 

in the computer and amplifier. 


Write today for the new AP-101 brochure 


IN AVIATION ELECTRONICS 


RADIO COMPANY 


ORO 


855 35th Street N.E., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA COLLINS RADIO CO, OF CANADA, LTD. 
1930 Hi-Line Drive, DALLAS 2, TEXAS 77 Metcalfe Street, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
2700 W. Olive Avenue, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA COLLINS: RADIO CO. OF ENGLAND, LTD. 
261 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK Sunflex Works, Colham Mill Road 

1200 18th Street N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. West Drayton, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND 





DAY OR NIGHT = FAIR WEATHER OR FOUL... whether the target 

is an airfield . . . railroad bridge . . . factory area .. . ammunition dump... 
shipyard or troop concentration, Reeves ground guidance systems 

provide the Air Force with an offensive threat capable of hitting the bullseye 
every time — sight unseen. Tested during the Korean war, the control 
equipment illustrated below is the tactical unit developed and produced 

by Reeves on which the U.S. Air Force depends . . . both at 

home and abroad. This completely automatic guidance control is capable of 
directing any type of missile or airplane, either with or without pilot. 


Reeves has a thoroughly trained engineering group available at all times 
to help you solve any guidance problem. In addition to Command 
Guidance Systems, Reeves has a wide experience with all three Services in 
the development of Radar, Gun Fire Control, Servo Mechanisms, and 
Computing Systems of all kinds. Their extensive facilities are available 

for all types of prime or sub-contract operations 


Reeves Command Guidance Systems. 


REEVES INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Dynamics Corporation of America 
215 East Sist St., New York 28, N.Y. 
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AST August the Air Force Associ- 
ation honored the 435th Troop 
Carrier—or Flamingo, as it is bet- 
ter known—Wing of Miami as the 

most outstanding wing in the Air Force 
Reserve. The selection was made by 
Continental Air Command, which di- 
rects the Reserve program, serving 
official notice that there is much truth 
in the old saw about hard work pay- 
ing off, 

A year ago few would have been so 
brash as to predict that the Miami 
Wing would have been recognized as 
the “most outstanding” in the country. 
There were few airmen, plenty of off- 
cer vacancies, and turnover among 
both officers and airmen stood at al- 
most 100 percent. 

The reasons were many. For one, the 
population of Greater Miami didn’t 
know the Air Force was in town. The 
Marine Corps air station at Opa Locka 
was recognized, but Miamians remem- 
bered only that the Air Force had been 
around town during World War II 
years and had left. Transfer of the 
456th Troop Carrier Wing to Charles- 
ton S. C., late in 1953 had merely 
buttressed that belief. In retrospect, 
it would appear that the training pro- 
gram was desultory. Reservists who 
appeared for training on Sunday morn- 
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ing found themselves waiting around 
for hours while squadron commanders 
decided on the program for the day. 
More often than not, payrolls were late. 
And the Reservists who counted on 
drill pay to meet the installments on 
the family house or car wanted his 
check when it was due. 

These situations no longer exist. The 
435th is the best-manned wing in the 
country. Personnel turnover is down 
to a new low of ten percent. Miami 
knows the Air Force is back in town 
and is grateful for it. This switch from 
low to high estate has required back- 
breaking effort from many, but the 
man who started it all is Col. Hadley 
“Hap” Eliker, a slender, energetic pi- 
lot who was given command of the 
Air Force’s 2585th Air Reserve Flying 
Center at Miami International Airport 
and told to come up with a good wing. 

The Eliker formula was simplicity 
itself: Man and Train. The motto was 
hammered home by every means avail- 
able—memos, desk pads, posters, blot- 
ters, and the like. It resembled, in 
miniature to be sure, the famed THINK 
program of International Business Ma- 
chines. And it caught on. 

Eliker became active in all the avi- 
ation and civic associations in Greater 
Miami, and soon the Air Force began 











Ronnie Black, a patient from Palm 
City, Fla., is cheered by Colonel 
Eliker and comedian Jerry Lewis. 


To keep the Flamingo Wing manned, 
a recruiting team toured Florida 
with this Mobile Recruiting van. 


to be included in community plans. 
Officers and airmen of both the center 
staff and the wing followed the pat- 
tern, and the wing rapidly gained rec- 
ognition as an important adjunct to 
community life. In the last year the 
base, the wing, and numerous individ- 
uals have been cited for their commu- 
nity and charitable activities. 

Last year’s Orange Bowl football 
game gave the Flamingo Wing a rare 
opportunity to present itself to the 
Miami public. To create good will, the 
Pepsi-Cola company offered to spon- 
sor in the Orange Bow] parade a $10,- 
000 float honoring the Wing. Lt. Col. 
Curtis Haley, an architect and mobili- 
zation assignee with Fourteenth Air 
Force, designed the float and, with 
Maj. Roy Whitton, supervised con- 
struction. It was the largest float ever 
entered in the Orange Bowl parade 
and since has been shown in various 
communities throughout Florida. Five 
WAFs from Lackland Air Force Base 
adorned the float. Headquarters USAF 
sent the Air Force band and bugle and 


drum corps. Six aviation cadets were, 


taken to Miami by Brig. Gen. Arno 
Luehman’s recruiting service to act 
as escorts for the Orange Bowl queen 
and five princesses. The base chaplain, 
(Continued on following page) 
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The largest float ever entered in an 
Orange Bowl parade was sponsored by 
the Pepsi-Cola Company in honor of 
the 435th Troop Carrier Wing. It was 
designed by Lt. Col. Curtis Haley. 


Maj. Arthur Murray, unofficial world 
altitude record holder, is interviewed 
by Mr. Alec Gibson on WTJV’s Gibson 
Show. Major Murray’s appearance was 
in connection with Project Top Flight. 


Billie Bischoff and Lavonne Breyers 
admire AFA trophy held by Lt. Col. 
John R. Pountnay and Col. Hadley B. 
Eliker. The Wing was named the out- 
standing Reserve unit in the nation. 
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Capt. William F. Fleming, Jr., gave the 
invocation before the game, For the 
first time the Air Force had outshone 
the Marines in Miami. Subsequently, 
the Flamingo Wing received the Or- 
ange Bowl’s top award for “outstand- 
ing participation” in the colorful fes- 
tival. 

The community relations program 
was keyed to recruiting with Lt. Col. 
John R. Pountnay, wing commander. 
directing the effort. To capitalize on 
mounting interest in the wing, for ex- 
ample, the 435th ran newspaper ads 
aimed directly at veterans who hac 
enrolled as students at the University 
of Miami. Results exceeded expecta- 
tions. 

Eliker and his people realized early 
that the recruiting requirement could 
be reduced considerably if the rate 
of turnover could be held down. Re- 
cruiters were asked not only to bring 
in new men but to attempt to dissuade 
those who were planning to leave the 
wing. 

The key to the double-barreled re- 
cruiting campaign was transportation. 
And the wing had only four vehicles. 
But these were assigned exclusively to 
the recruiters, and personal interviews 
with prospective members and dis- 
gruntled old hands were arranged. Men 
began to appreciate that they were 
wanted in the wing. New blood came 
in and separations dropped off. At 
this writing the Flamingo Wing has 
the largest number of airmen of any 
Reserve wing in the country. 

The influx of new people threatened 
for a time to upset the Train portion 
of the Man and Train motto. With so 
many recruits joining, the training pro- 
gram was in danger of being overrun. 
But Eliker, Pountnay, and company 
are experimenting with ideas they be- 
lieve will keep training in line with 
manning. 

They have established special train- 
ing teams within the wing; they are 
using senior wing officers and non- 
coms as instructors; they are bringing 
recognized civilian authorities to the 
wing to lecture on special subjects and 
they are pursuing a liberal policy with 
respect to awarding additional AFSCs 
and promotions to men who have dem- 
onstrated their interest in and enthusi- 
asm for training opportunities. 

It has been, Eliker will be the first 
to admit, a year of hard work. But, he 
will add, the wing has been blessed 
with “a lot of good non-commissioned 
officers who aren’t afraid of hard work.” 

He will add, too, that the 435th 
will be in the running again next year 
for the Air Force Association’s top 
award to a Reserve Wing.—END 
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1945 


The constant Peace and Serenity experienced 
throughout the vast reaches of our colourful land 
have not been disturbed in a decade that won for 
Canada expanded engineering resources and skills. 
To help maintain that status, Avro Aircraft 
accepted the engineering and manufacturing re- 
sponsibility of providing Canada with its first twin- 
jet military aircraft ...a night and day, all-weather, 
long-range interceptor, unlike anything then in 
production in the world. 
. The responsibility has been fulfilled. Canada’s 
Royal Canadian Air Force has been equipped with 
the Avro CF-100 in multi-squadron strength. 


WATCHFUL PEACE 1955 


Improvements and refinements maintain its rating 
as one of the most effective interceptors of this type 
in the world. And in 1956, CF-100’s will start 
augmenting RCAF NATO squadrons in Europe. 

As Canada’s second decade of jetpowered aero- 
nautical achievement gets under way, Avro Aircraft 
is undertaking the design and development of a new 
supersonic, all-weather interceptor, which will 
maintain Canada’s leadership in producing this 
type of aircraft. 

It’s been a decade of progress in Canadian 
Aviation .. . contributing to a decade of Peace that 
gave Canada a worthy place in world aviation. 


» < AVRO A/sRCRAFT LIMITED matron, canada 


MEMBER; A. V. ROE CANADA LIMITED & THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


CELEBRATING 10 YEARS OF JETPOWERED AERONAUTICAL DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 
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From Crosley— 
new dimensions 
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As electronics w6rks its magic for defense and industry, 
scientists veo’s Crosley Division reckon with the problem 
of making already reliable electronic systems more flexible— 
to give them greater usefulness in navigation, communication, 
national defense. Now, out of intensive study of 

electronics and related areas—thermodynamics, optics, 
aerodynamics, human factors—has emerged the knowledge 
necessary to achieve this critical goal. Working 

closely with the military, outstanding Crosley scientists 

have changed the dimensions of many electronic systems: 
lightening them, compressing them, “‘miniaturizing’”’ them. 
Now—improved radar, communications receivers, navigational 
aids, and scores of other systems are coming off the Crosley 
lines and performing their miracles in smaller space, with 

less weight, requiring less power. Through “miniaturization” 
in electronics, as well as advances in air-frame assemblies, 
Crosley brings the findings of research to practical 
fulfillment—for defense, for peace. 





If your plans are linked to advanced 
electronics, find out how Crosley’s capabilities 
and knowledge can be brought to bear on 
your specific problems. Wire, phone or write 
for Miniaturization Booklet to Avco 

Defense and Industrial Products, 

Stratford, Conn. 











defense and industrial products 


Avco Defense and Industrial Products combine the scientific skills, and pro- 
duction facilities of 3 great divisions: Crosley; Aveo Advanced Development; 
Lycoming—to produce power plants, electronics, air-frame components, 
precision parts at: Boston;Cincinnati; Dayton; Everett, Mass.; Los Angeles; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Stratford, Conn.; Washington, D. C.; Williamsport, Pa. 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 





TODAY’S MILITARY SERVICES, WITH THEIR TREMENDOUS TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES MADE POSSIBLE THROUGH SCIENCE, OFFER A VITAL REWARDING CAREER 


























MATS Beats Flight Program Schedule 


with Allison Turbo-Prop Engines 
and Aeroproducts Propellers 


To MATS’ 1700th Test Squadron — Con- 
gratulations for a good job well done. 


This month, the final hour will be flown 
on a program which has as its target 3000 
flight hours by January 30, 1956 on two 
Convair YC-131C aircraft powered with 
Allison Turbo-Prop engines and Aero- 
products Propellers. The program will be 
completed more than 30 days ahead of 
schedule—thanks to the skill and enthusi- 
asm of the pilots and crews who were given 
the job to do. 


The aircraft were delivered to MATS at 
Kelly AFB, San Antonio, Texas, in Janu- 
ary, 1955. The 1700th Test Squadron had 
just been activated and was composed of 
men who not only were outstanding in 
their abilities but who demonstrated a 
genuine enthusiasm for Turbo-Prop trans- 
ports in military aviation. 

Colonel Claude Smith, Commander 1700th 
Air Transport Group, and his staff immedi- 
ately initiated a familiarization program for 
all personnel and the entire squadron set 
out to obtain maximum time on the two 
aircraft. The object was to prove the place 
of turbo-prop-powered transport in mili- 
tary aviation. 

Hours on the aircraft mounted rapidly. 
Sometimes the planes shuttled between 
Kelly AFB and Travis AFB, or to 
Andrews, or to the Allison plants in 


Indianapolis. And many days went by with 
pilots making operational flights over 
Texas. Three and four flights a day with 
five hours per flight became routine. And 
in one 24-hour period, each aircraft was 
kept in the air for 23 hours and 10 minutes. 


It was long, hard work for pilots in the 
air and crews on the ground. But they 
kept at it— determined not only to beat 
their schedule but to demonstrate con- 
vincingly to others the firm, determined 
faith they have in the future of turbo- 
prop power. 


Under Lt. Col. Samuel C. Burgess, 
Commander, the work of the 1700th Test 















Squadron will continue with other aircraft 
powered with turbo-prop engines. But the 
pioneering phase of the program is con- 
cluding. The rest of the program has been 
aided immeasurably by the experience 
gained with the first aircraft assigned to 
the project. 


We at Allison salute the good work of the 
men of the 1700th Test Squadron. We are 
proud to have been part of the project. 
You have proved that turbo-prop engines 
and propellers are “ready to go” and we 
are gratified that the convincing demon- 
stration was made with Allison Turbo- 
Prop engines and Aeroproducts Propellers. 
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Allison Division of General Motors 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





Coast-to-Coast 
in a weekend 


How 

Pentagon 

Pilots 
tay 

It to 
‘ight 


A first-hand 
account of a 
6,000-mile leap 
across the 


country and 


back in a T-33 
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Lockheed T-33s, like this one, come in handy for maintaining jet proficiency. 


IVE days a week Maj. Dave 
Henderson works at a desk in the 
Pentagon, writing reports, doing 
research—one of 3,000 flying of- 

ficers needed in Washington for the 
administration of the Air Force. 

But on every weekend he can spare, 
Major Henderson is a jet pilot again, 
ranging over the United States in a 
T-33. He—and other Pentagon pilots— 
can be found in Miami or Minneap- 
olis, San Francisco or San Antonio, 
getting in a few precious flying hours 
before their desks call them back to 
Washington on Monday morning. 

It isn’t easy for many of these Pen- 
tagon officers to get in their flying 
time. Officially they take time off from 
their offices to fly their four hours a 
month and 100 hours a year. But actu- 
ally many officers find they must fly on 
their own time. 

There seems to be no reluctance to 
fly under these adverse conditions, 
however. The Air Force has a hard 
time keeping enough planes available 
for the Washington chairborne corps. 

Maj. Henderson might be taken as 
typical of the Pentagon fivers, He 
served as a fighter-bomber pilot in 
the Pacific theater during World War 
II and then was an instructor at the 
Air University. The Korean war found 
him back at his old trade, but this 
time in jets. He flew 119 missions in 
Republic F-84s. When his fighting 


By Richard Fryklund 


ended he was the well decorated com- 
manding officer of the 8th Fighter- 
Bomber Squadron. 

Major Henderson was assigned to 
the Pentagon in January 1954. He 
works directly for the Vice Chief of 
Staff. 

Pentagon duty for Major Henderson 
and the other officers is not perma- 
nent.: What his next assignment will 
be he does not know, but he has high 
hopes that he will be back in an opera- 
tional unit, flying jets. 

So maintaining flying proficiency 
means more to Major Henderson and 
his fellow officers than just the flying 
pay. Flying is still his career. 

Major Henderson invited this re- 
porter to see for himself how a jet-age 
desk jockey keeps his hand in. “Come 
on up to the office for a briefing first,” 

It sounded like a pleasant afternoon. 
he suggested, “and then we'll go fly.” 

“Where shall we fly?” I asked. 

“That will depend on the weather 
and the time,” he said. “I want to 
squeeze in as many hours as possible 
and get in some navigation and 
weather flying. Supposing we look at 
the weather maps Saturday morning 
and then lay out a trip that will give 
us sixteen or seventeen hours in the 
air with an RON maybe at San Fran- 
cisco.” 

_ It sounded like a busy week end. 
(Continued on following page) 
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STAY FIT TO FIGHT 








Major Henderson has an office on 
the outside ring of the Pentagon, over- 
looking the Potomac. He was writing 
a piece on nuclear-powered aircraft 
when I came in early in the week for 
the “briefing,” but he covered up his 
research material, ordered coffee for 
the two of us, and settled back in his 
swivel chair. 

“First of all,” I said “why do you 
Pentagon pilots need all this air time?” 

“Basically there are two reasons,” 
Major Henderson replied—and then 
added with a sm‘le, “Well, maybe 
you'd better say three.” 

“First, you see, we have to comply 
with the law and with Air Force regu- 
lations, The law requires that all per- 
sonnel on flying status must spend four 





Major Henderson (right) plots his route with the 
weather officer at Andrews AFB before take-off. 


cream of the Air Force crop. So as in 
the time of Korea, many of these 
pilots will be used immediately as 
combat leaders. Since leadership in- 
cludes more than paper work, the 
Pentagon officers must keep up their 
flying skill. 

I asked the major where he and the 
other Washington pilots got their 
planes. 

He reached across his desk for a 
memo pad. 

“T’ve done a little research for you,” 
Major Henderson said, “and here’s the 
story in a nutshell. 

“We use two fields, Andrews and 
Bolling Air Force Bases. All the jets 
are at Andrews, about fifteen miles 
east of here. They take care of about 


the first 





The major rechecks weather at 


stop — Minneapolis. 


poet I 


new T-33 performs better than the old 
F-80.” 

“How fast?” I asked. 

“Mach point eight is the maximum, 
Just how fast that is depends on the 
altitude. I guess for your purposes 
you'd better just call it a 600-mile-an- 
hour airplane.” 

As I drove out to Andrews Saturday 
morning that 600 miles an hour 
sounded mighty good. It’s about 2,500 
miles to San Francisco. If we get off 
the ground say at 8 a.m. we should hit 
Frisco in the middle of the morning, 
West Coast time. 

But the jet age is not that simple. 

I met Major Henderson at Andrews 
field at 7 a.m. It took us two hours of 
paper work to reach the flight line. 





Next stop is Salt Lake where the AN 
base gives the T-33 rapid servicing 





hours a month off the ground in order 
to get flight pay.” 

“Also, Air Force regulation 60-2 re- 
quires us to fly 100 hours a year, 
twenty hours of it with instrument 
time and fifteen hours at night in 
order to stay on flying status. 

“But most jet pilots are convinced 
the minimums aren’t enough to stay 
proficient in jet aircraft. So that’s the 
second reason we fly all we can here: 
we want to keep more proficient than 
four hours a month and 100 hours a 
year will permit. 

“Then the third reason we fly. It’s 
fun. Flying is different from the old 
World War II days—it’s more complex, 
takes more planning—but we still get 
a kick out of it.” 

There was another reason, a Penta- 
gon official later told me, which 
Major Henderson did not mention. If 
war comes again the Air Force will 
doubtless look to the Pentagon pilots 
as a pool of leadership for operational 
units. The officers who serve in Wash- 
ington are assumed to be among the 
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260 jet pilots there, all in T-33s. In 
addition, they have 275 ‘regulars’ who 
use C-45s, 225 who use C-47s, thirty 
who fly C-54s, and 650 who use the 
B-25s. 

“At Bolling, which is a little handier, 
just across the river, they handle about 
1,500 pilots, about equally divided 
between C-45s, C-47s, and B-25s. 

“A lot of flying is local. I do quite 
a bit of local flying myself—instrument 
rides, acrobatics, flame-out practice, 
and so forth. 

“But we need plenty of cross-coun- 
try time to keep up on navigation and 
cruise control. And of course on a 
good weekend flight you can squeeze 
in a little of just about everything.” 

I asked Major Henderson what kind 
of plane we would use for our week- 
end jaunt. 

“It’s a T-33,” he said. “That’s the 
standard single-engine jet trainer made 
by Lockheed. It started out as the 
F-80, and then they stretched it out 
in the middle so they could get an 
instructor's cockpit in. Actually the 


Most of that time was spent on two 
tasks: Analyzing the weather all over 
the United States, and planning in 
detail the first leg. 

Weather was the key to everything. 

“We'll look for a route with weather 
bad enough to give us a workout,” 
Major Henderson explained, “but not 
so bad it will hold us up.” 

The major checked the weather re- 
port and maps himself and then talked 
it over with the duty weather officer. 
Apparently we had a choice of head- 
ing south toward a storm belt building 
across the Gulf states or north into a 
broad overcast area in the north-cen- 
tral states. 

“We can make about 1,000 miles 
on each leg,” Major Henderson said. 
“Let’s make it Minneapolis.” 

“That southern weather looks like 
it’s building into a line of thunder- 
storms, and I never tangle with them 
if I can help it.” 

So the major checked the Minne- 
apolis airport. The Radio Facility 
Chart said the field had jet fuel and 
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was open to transient traffic. It also 
had a GCA unit. 

The chart also helped Major Hen- 
derson fill out a detailed flight card 
for the first leg. We wanted to fly along 
the airways. That meant nine check 
points. For each point the major wrote 
down the radio frequency, call sign, 
magnetic heading, distance to check- 
point, cumulative distance, estimated 
time of arrival, and fuel remaining. 

He filed his clearance form, stuffed 
the flight card in one of the six huge 
pockets of his flight suit and said, 
“Let’s go.” 

Our bird was ready for us out on 
the line, but the major gave it a nose- 
to-tail inspection, looking into each 
gas tank and then securing the cap 


counter read 760. We had used forty 
gallons already—more than I use in my 
Chevy in a month, 

It was a smooth, easy take-off. No 
extra sensation of speed, though we 
didn’t leave the ground until the air 
speed indicator showed 115 knots, 
about 135 miles an hour. 

We climbed steadily and swung 
past the spider-web streets and broad 
marble buildings of Washington onto 
our first heading. 

When the major called into the first 
checkpoint, Front Royal, Va., sixty- 
four nautical miles out—about seventy- 
four statute—we were still climbing. 
We didn’t hit our altitude, 35,000 
feet, until we flew over the sec- 
ond check-point, Morgantown, Penna. 





The West Coast layover is made at the naval air station at Alameda, Calif. 
Both Major Henderson and his passenger favor sleep over a night on the town. 


CONTINUED 


fuel check and found we're using it 
now at the rate of 225 gallons an 
hour. We're eighty minutes out of 
Minneapolis, so we should have over 
150 gallons left when we get over 
the field. That will leave plenty for 
a GCA approach. I try never to land 
with less than 100 gallons reserve. 

“A jet burns fuel fast on the ground 
and climbing, but when it gets above 
30,000 feet it begins to get fairly effi- 
cient.” 

He made it all right. About eighty 
miles out of Minneapolis Major Hen- 
derson began his let-down. He called 
the tower and requested a GCA ap- 
proach, It was not just practice. There 
had been a ten/tenths undercast since 
the middle of Wisconsin, and Minne- 





One of the return trip stops is at 
a civilian field at El Paso, Texas. 





and cover himself, checking the 
wheel wells, the tail pipe, and the 
control surfaces. 

The on-the-ball ground crew loaded 
the plane for us, hung a ladder on the 
side so we could climb into the cock- 
pits without walking on the wings, 
helped hook us into our chutes and 
safety belts, pulled the safety pins 


from our ejection seats and then - 


rolled up the starter unit. 

“That’s better service than you'll 
get the rest of the trip,” Major Hender- 
son remarked, “Relax and enjoy it.” 

The jet turbine whined shriller and 
shriller and then the fire was lit. The 
ground crew towed off the starter, 
pulled the chocks, and waved us on. 

“You might keep an eye on the 
fuel gauge,” the major said. “It goes 
pretty fast down here.” 

It read 800 gallons. 

At the end of the runway a C-45 
courteously waved us ahead. He knew 
how fast a jet burned fuel on the 
ground, so we got first priority for 
take-off. It was 9:05 a.m. The fuel 
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When we leveled off, Major Hender- 
son calculated our ground speed at 
440 knots, about 510 miles an hour. 

We had been in the air almost an 
hour when we passed Toledo. I 
glanced at the fuel indicator. It read 
466 gallons. Almost half of the fuel 
was gone, but we were only a third of 
the way to Minneapolis. 

I asked the major if there was any 
chance we'd make it. 

“With fuel to spare,” he answered. 
“One of the important things we work 
on in these flights is cruise control; 
that is, the most efficient fuel con- 
sumption. Flying jets you watch fuel 
all the time. I just ran a six-minute 


apolis weather told us the ceiling 
there was 600 feet. 

The let-down and approach through 
the murk were precision work, both 
on the part of the controller and Major 
Henderson. We broke out, wheels 
down, on the final approach,’ the roof- 
tops of a Minneapolis suburb flashing 
dull gray beneath us. We touched 
down at 11:40 a.m., Washington time. 

The ground crew was shorthanded, 
and it was some time before we could 
get a fuel truck and oxygen cart. The 
major offered to help with the refuel- 
ing, but still, with the paper work of 
getting fuel, flight planning, and 

(Continued on page 67) 
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There IS 
a BIG difference 


in fuel pumps 


r.and the @E@O) SERVICE RECORD 
proves it! 


Not by unsubstantiated claims .. . not on the drawing board .. . but by thousands 
of dependable hours in the air under every conceivable flight condition, CECO 


Fuel Pumps have proved there is a big difference in pump performance. 
And there are good reasons behind this difference: 

GEARS .. . To eliminate the “white layer” problem, CECO gears are made of 
Nitralloy Steel, hardened, and the teeth ground (not shaved) ... the result is 


maximum durability and accuracy. 

BEARINGS . . . are fully supported and plated with “shoeblack” ... an exclu- 

sive CECO material and process that insures longer life, minimizes maintenance. 

ALIGNMENT CONSTRUCTION METHOD .. . Components are centered in a 

common bore, easier to disassemble and reassemble for routine maintenance; no 
complicated re-alignment is required. 

If a bonus in performance can 

help your present projects, send 

for more detailed information 


about CECO Pumps... and about 
completely integrated CECO 


Fuel Pumping and Control 
Systems. Ask for your copy of 
“Engineered For The High And 


The Mighty...” 


CHANDLER-EVANS 


WEST HARTFORD 1, CONN., U.S.A. 
PIONEER PRODUCERS OF 
AFTERBURNER CONTROLS 


JET ENGINE FUEL CONTROLS @ 
PUMPS @ SERVOMECHANISMS @ CARBURETORS © PROTEK-PLUGS 














STAY FIT TO FIGHT 


clearance it took us an hour and 
thirty minutes to get off the ground 
once more. 

The jet age, I reflected, is not the 
greased lightning operation the pub- 
lic thinks. It was easy to see why the 
Pentagon pilots find it impossible to 
do much cross-country flying on gov- 
ernment time. 

Major Henderson told me to look 
at the brighter side. The Minneapolis 
stop was shorter than most, he said. 
“l’yve waited as much as four hours 
for a fuel truck. If everything goes as 
smoothly with the rest of the trip as 
with the first leg we'll be lucky.” 

But the next leg was even smoother. 
We headed for Salt Lake City, about 
1,075 miles away. The clouds broke 
up and disappeared over the Great 
Plains. Ahead were the Rockies. As 
we approached them we climbed to 
45,000 feet. The sky was a deep blue. 
From that altitude the mountains flat- 
tened out into brown and yellow and 
tan ripples. Not a living thing was in 
sight for hundreds of miles if all di- 
rections. The whole sky and the 
whole earth were ours. 

That’s when a pilot knows the full 
glory of flying. A Pentagon desk can 
be forgotten. The paperwork, the 
crowded air fields all fade from mem- 
ory. There’s nothing in the world but 
the dark blue sky and the soft brown 
earth, 

It was clear over Salt Lake City. 
Major Henderson rolled the T-33 over 
on its back so he could more easily 
clear the area and find the right field. 
When he spotted it he eased back on 
the stick and split-S’d and rolled and 
split-S’d and rolled . . . until we were 
down in the beautiful valley that holds 
Salt Lake City. 

We landed at the National Guard 
base there. 

“The National Guard does a lot of 
weekend flying, so their bases make 
a good place to stop on these trips,” 
the Major said. 

It seemed at first he was wrong, for 
the crew chief complained bitterly 
that he was shorthanded—all his men 
had been taken from him, but people 
kept coming in asking for fast service. 

He was shorthanded all right, but 
the men he had hustled and got us 
off the ground in an hour. 

The next leg was to San Francisco, 
a short flight of only 630 miles with 
plenty of time and fuel for an acro- 
batic workout. We did rolls, loops, and 
immelmanns over the California Val- 
leys, straightening the kinks out of 
Major Henderson’s flying technique, 
but tying his passenger into knots. 

We flew on to San Francisco, circled 
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the Golden Gate while we watched a 
fleet of hundreds of fishing boats 
scuttle through the water for home 
and then called in to Hamilton Field 
for landing instructions. 

But Hamilton hospitality was taxed 
past the limit. The tower told us there 
was no parking space left; could we 
please try the Navy field at Alameda? 

The Navy was more than kind to 
the Air Force, but it had even more 
and longer forms to fill out when we 
landed. There was no transportation 
available for stray Air Force person- 
nel, however, so the major and I 
were stuck with a $7 taxi ride into 
town and a hotel bill. 

Oddly enough a night on the town 
in San Francisco was no thrill. By 
10 p.m. West Coast time it was way 
past our bedtime, Washington time, 
and our tails were dragging from 
those long hours on a parachute pack. 

We hit the sack. 

It was easy to get up with the sun 
the next day, however, and get an 
early start on the long homeward 
trip. 

We headed for Colorado Springs, 
climbing high to avoid a line of thun- 
derstorms. Some towered over us even 
when we were at 45,000 feet. We 
gave them a wide berth. 

“There are two things any good 
pilots respect,” the major said, “thun- 
derstorms in the summer and icing in 
the winter.” 

Major Henderson showed me on 
that leg how a jet pilot often flies at 
high altitude hemmed in between the 
sound barrier and a stall. The B-47 
pilots call this the coffin corner. With 
our speed close to Mach point eight, 
a slight drop of the nose increased our 
speed a few miles an hour and sent 
us into the buffeting that marks the 
sound barrier. Too much back on the 
stick and we lost a few miles an hour, 
bringing on a stall. So the trick is to 
hold your altitude and airspeed pre- 
cisely. 

We had another smooth stopover in 
Colorado Springs, but I thought the 
major earned his flight pay on the 
take-off. It was a hot day, ninety de- 
grees officially, but closer to 120 on 
the runways. The runway was short 
and the altitude of the field was 6,172 
feet. Our bird had been a little slug- 
gish on the take-offs, so it seemed a 
good idea to increase the margin of 
safety. 

Major Henderson told the ground 
crew to refuel the plane only partially 
—keep it light. But the over-eager 
crew gave us a full load, including 
the 100-gallon wingtip tanks. 

We took off with the major’s finger 
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hovering over the tip-tank jettison 
button. “If it looks like we won’t make 
it,” he said, “we'll get rid of those 
tanks.” 

Theoretically the tanks would be 
thrown free of the plane to burn harm- 
lessly on the ground. 

I was glad the theory was not tested 
out; we rose slowly as the end of the 
runway flashed underneath us. 

The leg to El Paso was a breeze, 
though we had to fly a dog-leg course 
in order to dodge the White Sands 
proving grounds. We picked a civilian 
field at El Paso, because the hospital- 
ity was well-known to be nil at the 
security-conscious SAC base there. 

Coming in we simulated a flame- 
out. At 10,000 feet over the field— 
after getting permission from the 
tower—Major Henderson reduced pow- 
er and then dropped the dive brakes 
to simulate a complete loss of power. 
He made a wide, 360-degree turn, 
tryipg to lose exactly 5,000 feet. 

He was slightly high when we came 
over the field again. He corrected that 
by loosening the turn a bit on his sec- 
ond swing around. The correction was 
a good one, for when we completed 
the circle we were ready to touch 
down. 

The next leg was to Memphis, 
Tenn., past more thunderstorms. We 
stopped at a Navy field again to be 
sure of fast refueling. 

The last hop was the most trouble- 
some. Line after line of thunderstorms 
made us zig-zag across eastern United 
States. The static electricity hexed our 
radio just as we flew past the Oak 
Ridge area, and the major predicted 
the nation’s defense forces would feel 
a little uneasy about a silent plane fly- 
ing by. 

He was right. From out of the sun 
came two F-86s in a long, curving 
pass at us. Apparently we looked 
harmless, for after a hard look they 
disappeared. 

Washington was very hazy, and we 
considered calling for help from GCA, 
But we sat down in the dense haze as 
dusk closed in. There was more paper- 
work before we said goodbye and 
drove home through the night—me for 
a long sleep and a late show-up at 
the office next day; Major Henderson 
for a short sleep and an early show-up 
at the Pentagon. 

We had flown 6,000 miles across 
twenty states, piling up more than 
seventeen hours flying time. Pretty 
good for a Pentagon desk jockey. 

But even better for me—and you— 
to know that Major Henderson and 
other desk officers like him are keep- 
ing themselves ready to fly.—ENp 
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TOMORROW'S AIRCRAFT: One slop closer 


At Air Arm... 
flight testing 
is FIGHT testing 
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Air Arm has what it takes to develop and produce the best in air- 
borne electronics equipment. A key factor is the Flight Test facility 
that puts systems through actual tactical situations . . . a facility 
that is second to none in the industry. 


Far from being a fledgling in this activity, Air Arm’s Electronic 
Flight Test Center is three years matured and still expanding. This 
unique facility is at the main plant and connected by taxi strip to 
Baltimore’s modern Friendship International Airport. Westinghouse 
owned and operated, it consists of 48,000 square feét of hangar 
area, electronic test and administrative sections. 


FIGHT Testing airborne systems is the job of Air Arm’s Flight 
Test Center. Here, eight former military pilots, men with aviation 
backgrounds which total over a century of flying experience, keep 
as many as 16 prop and jet aircraft on the go. They subject equip- 
ment to every possible airborne rigor before it goes into operational 
aircraft. 110 highly trained and experienced Flight Test personnel— 
engineers, technicians, mechanics, armorers and aerologists are 
working hand in hand to insure that pilot, aircraft and airborne 
system form a perfectly matched combination for peak efficiency 
and performance. 


Air Arm Flight Test is one of the many specialized facilities which 
enable us to produce the best in airborne electronics equipment 
and... to help you bring tomorrow’s aircraft . . . One Step Closer. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Air Arm Division, Friendship 
International Airport, Baltimore 27, Maryland. J-91030-B 


Chief Project Pilots, Tom Lloyd and Fred Hughes, join 
on the ground, prior to debriefing, following an afternoon 
air-to-air gunnery check on a fighter armament system. 


THE AIR ARM SYSTEMS FAMILY... 
@ Fighter Armament e Bomber Defense @ Flight Control 
@ Missile Guidance e¢ Special-Purpose © Systems Components 


you can 6 SURE...i¢ iS 


Westinghouse 
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AIRPOWER IN THE NEWS 








@ An Air Force master sergeant, Herbert N. Ford, has 
been honored by the United Nations Student Organization 
with the group’s 1955 Ambassador of Goodwill Award. 
Sergeant Ford contributed amounts to the International 
Student Trust Fund that enabled a foreign student to 
attend college in the US. The award, an engraved plaque, 
was given by UNSO president Krishen Mathur of India 
(see cut). 


® The use of military rank when referring to AF physi- 
cians, dentists, and veterinarians is a thing of the past. 
A new AF regulation directs that they be addressed as 
“doctor.” When addressing them in correspondence, how- 
ever, the official service rank is used. 


@ The AF’s first male nurse is Ralph L. Malien, of Little 
Valley, N. Y. He received his commission in the Air Force 
Medical Service in October, but was a nurse before the 





India’s Krishen Mathur, UNSO president, gives Goodwill 
award to M/Sgt. Herbert Ford. Dorothy Drake looks on. 


AF claimed him. He took his training at the Bellevue 
School of Nursing, Bellevue Hospital, New York City, 
and has served in the Medical service of both the Navy 
and Air Force. 


®@ The first of 600 dogs to be used to guard restricted 
areas at major bases have received their diplomas at Fort 
Carson, Colo. The AF is recruiting dogs—paying $125 
for an acceptable one—for sentry duty training. The 
school at Fort Carson puts German shepherds through 
eight weeks of rigid training. The first three weeks are 
devoted to obedience instructions, where the trainer and 
his dog get to know each other. They are together 
during the eight weeks, and are assigned duty together. 
The pair becomes inseparable, and when the master be- 
comes ill or takes a leave, the dog is temporarily with- 
drawn. And, in cases where the airman leaves the service, 
the dog is sent through the school again with another 
master This use of dogs for sentry duty was tried with 
success as early as 1952 at bases in England. 


™ The British government has created a new post—Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Previously, the heads of 
the three British services—land, sea and air—have operated 
without a chairman. Chosen as first chairman was Sir 
William Dickson, Marshal of the Royal Air Force, pres- 
ently Chief of the Air Staff. Air Marshal Sir Dermot Boyle 
will succeed him in the RAF position. 
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@ AIRPOWER NOTES... USAF Air Weather Service 
plans to move its Severe Weather Warning center from 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to Kansas City, Mo. Tentative 
moving date is late January 1956. . . . United Airlines 
has ordered thirty jet-powered DC-8 airliners from the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. The order amounts to $175,000,000, 
American Airlines has also ordered, for $135,000,000, 
thirty Boeing 707s, with delivery to begin in June 1959, 
. . . The AF is looking for a good method for keeping 
seagulls off its runways. A recent accident at Boston’s Lo. 
gan Airport was caused by an airplane-seagull collision. , , , 
At Bentwaters AB, England, Lt. Don Fleming, of Hous- 
ton, Tex., roared down the runway at 107 mph—in a 
truck! He was taking part in a test of a new nylon net 
aircraft barrier. . . . Belgium has built two giant air bases 
in the Belgian Congo. . . . In compliance with Hq. USAF’s 
request, AF commanders plan to give lenient holiday 
leaves between December 19 and January 9... . A German 


A/2C Theodore Newton and his German shepherd on guard, 


They’re one team in new SAC program for air base defense, 


airplane, the Do-27, has been produced in Spain by the 
German Dornier Co. It is a two-seater with a 250-hp 
Continental engine. e 


@ STAFF CHANGES. .. . Maj. Gen. Paul E. Ruestow 
has been released from command of the Air Materiel 
Forces, Pacific Area, and assigned to Hq., AMC, with duty 
as Director of Personnel and Support Operations. .. . 
Brig. Gen. Alvord V. P. Anderson has been named Com- 
mander of Warner-Robins AMA, Ga. He was previously 
at AMC Hg as Director of Personnel and Support Opera- 
tions. . . . Brig. Gen. William T. Hudnell has been placed 
in command of Air Materiel Forces, Pacific Area. . . . Brig. 
Gen. James L. Jackson was named Deputy Commander, 
San Bernardino Air Materiel Area, Norton AFB, Calif. ... 
Maj. Gen. Walter R. Agee will assume command of the 
AF civilian auxiliary, the Civil Air Patrol, upon the retire- 
ment of Maj. Gen. Lucas V. Beau next year. General Agee 
is now vice commander. .*. . Brig: Gen. Stanley T. Wray 
is the new Chief, Electronics Defense Systems Division, of 
AFC’s Directorate of Procurement and Production, effec- 
tive December 15. . . . Maj. Gen. Kingston E. Tibbetts 
is the new Comptroller at Hq., AMC, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. He was previously Commander, Warner- 
Robins Air Materiel Area, AMC, Robins AFB, Ga. His 
new duty becomes effective December 15. . . . Maj. Gen. 
Charles F. Born retired on October 31. He had been 
Commander of Crew Training Air Force.—ENp 
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Research, development, production 


of electronic computers for defense 


Guiding or intercepting 





Today our Armed Services are making valuable use of Burroughs 
Corporation applied research for analysis and study of original defense 
concepts; of our expert engineering for development and testing of 
prototypes; and of our mass-precision manufacturing facilities for final 
production of defense appliances. ; 


Burroughs’ defense accomplishment embraces the fields of instrumenta- 
tion, control systems, communications, magnetic and electronic com- 
ponents and electronic computers. It is marked by achievements like the 
A-4 Gun Sight, the Skysweeper “brain,” ground guidance computers 
for high-priority systems and other classified projects. Address inquiries 
to Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS INTEGRATED DEFENSE FACILITIES INCLUDE: 
Burroughs Corporation plants in Detroit and Plymouth, Michigan 
Burroughs Electronic Instruments Division, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Haydu Brothers of New Jersey, Plainfield, New Jersey 
Control Instrument Company, Brooklyn, New York 

Burroughs Research Center, Paoli, Pa. 

















with the electronic UJ NIEWAC  FILE-COMPUTER 


Wish for any data, press a key or two, and see 
complete reports appear in seconds! 

From G.I. clothing to complicated aircraft 
parts, the UNIVAC FILE-COMPUTER calcu- 
lates at millisecond speeds, materiel in stock or 
en route. It reports the whereabouts of items and 
the quantities consumed. It flags reorder points 
automatically! 

Despite the vast complexities of Air Force 
materiel, dollar accounting is a simple automatic 
process with the UNIVAC FILE-COMPUTER. 
Continuous automatic voucher registers, evalua- 
tion of equipment and supplies, and automatic 
payroll for Air Force or civilian personnel can 
be handled simultaneously. 

Personnel reporting is another automatic 
process with the File-Computer. It records the 
ever-changing whereabouts and jobs of Air 
Force and civilian personnel. It calculates poten- 


Remington. Fiarnud. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


tial work capacities of individuals or groups. 
Great savings reported at a command headquarters 
Studies made at a command headquarters show 
a potential saving of over $100,000 annually 
with the File-Computer by reducing the admini- 
strative staff from 96 to 32. Yet, “pipe line time” 
would be drastically reduced, according to the 
survey. And special reports which were impos- 
sible without the File-Computer would be avail- 
able at once. 

With its huge capacity for storing data on 
magnetic drums, with up to 32 input-output 
units active simultaneously, and with millisecond 
electronic processing and calculating, the 
UNIVAC FILE-COMPUTER opens up a brand 
new concept of control of Air Force personnel, 
materiel, and accounting. 

Let us show you how the File-Computer ap- 
plies to your particular installation. Write today. 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
1615 L STREET N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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/ 
/ LET'S HAVE YOUR JET BLAST 


4 In “Jet Blasts” you can sound off on any subject you want. We'll 
7 pay a minimum of $10 for each “Jet Blast” used. All letters must be | 
/ signed but we'll withhold names on request. Keep letters under 500 words. 
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Let’s Whittle that Cargo Weight 


Colonel Moneysaver didn’t go far 
enough in his September “Jet Blast.” 
If it is agreed that any future military 
operation, large or small, will consist 
of heavy air strikes followed by spe- 
cially trained and equipped occupa- 
tion forces, it becomes apparent that 
everything in the theater must get 
there by air. Neither time nor elemen- 
tury logic, however, will permit the 
vast entrainment of Army air vehicles 
which today’s trends indicate. The 
issué must be decided before their lim- 
iied range stuff could get there. 

There will remain, nevertheless, a 
great field for constructive action by 
aviation enthusiasts within the Army 
organization. Some broad decisions 
with regard to what they are going to 
ask others to carry for them to that 
distant scene of contention are long 
overdue. If they work intelligently at 
this, they may even make room to 
carry along some disassembled liai- 
son planes, 

A glance at the catalogs of the Army 
Service Forces shows that the poten- 
tials of weight reduction have only 
been nibbled. As a result we are to- 
day building cargo planes with floor 
and frame stresses and cargo volume 
adapted to military equipment that is 
thirty percent to fifty percent heavier 
than its mission requires. 

In the summer of 1945 this writer 
personally approached the engineer- 
ing heads of all West Coast prime air- 
frame companies, and was assured by 
each of them that all possible moral 
and tangible support would be given 
to any movement to lighten military 
paraphenalia. A. E. Raymond, Doug- 
las Vice President-Engineering, said 
he would be willing to lend top de- 
sign personnel to any such move- 
ment properly sponsored. Mac Short, 
then Vice President-Engineering at 
Lockheed, volunteered to handle ne- 
gotiations with the vehicle builders, 
makers of jeeps, peeps, trailers, gun 
carriages and military construction 
equipment. J. K. Northrop loaned me 
notes from several trips by his own 
enginers exploring Army and Ord- 
nance interest in specific re-design 
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proposals along the same line. Well- 

wood Beall, Boeing Engineering Vice 

President, wrote me in October of that 
ear: 

“I think the idea is a good one... 
from a technical standpoint the idea 
is quite practical. A great deal of 
weight can be eliminated from the 
equipment used by the Army. Also, 
aircraft organizations and facilities are 
admirably fitted for the. job. 

“As far as the execution of the job 
is concerned, I doubt the practicality 





of assembling a group of people from 
the various aircraft companies togeth- 
er in a separate group to actually do 
the design work. I think it would be 
more practical to assign one or more 
products or items to each aircraft 
company interested. 
“During the Mead Subcommittee 
hearings in Seattle, Senator Kilgore 
did raise this same question. He asked 
me if I thought any great amount of 
weight could not be designed out of 
Army equipment and would that not 
help the air transportation of armies 
a great deal. To both of these ques- 
- tions I answered in the affirmative.” 
Maj. Gen. E. M. Powers, then as- 
sistant Chief of the Air Staff, respond- 
ed to my inquiry in September 1945: 
“The Air Forces are, of course, ex- 
tremely interested in the weight ele- 
ment of all supplies which must either 
in peace or war be carried by military 
transport. Since the design of the vast 


bulk of the equipment required for an 
airborne army is, however, the respon- 
sibility of the Army Service Forces, it 
is suggested that that agericy is the 
proper one to contact to determine the 
interest of the government in spon- 
soring your proposal.” 

Thus more than ten years ago there 
was unanimous enthusiasm and readi- 
ness in both the aircraft industry and 
the Air Force in making military air 
transportation more efficient. Tens of 
millions have since been spent on de- 
veloping and building better USAF 
transports. 

In the meanwhile, however, the one 
factor that could add more efficiency 
to military air transport than turbo- 
prop engines and all other design ad- 
vances combined remains a neglected 
stepchild of military handbook logic 
and divided responsibility. With a few 
experimental exceptions where the 
ground fdérces with their chunks of 
iron found their position utterly inde- 
fensible, no air-minded attack is in evi- 
dence. The best efforts publicly re- 
ported have saved large poundage but 
lack the vital effort to gain the last 
ounce that is axiomatic in aviation. 
Such an attitude was reported to me 
by competent engineers who inter- 
viewed leading ground officers at the 
Pentagon and Fort Monroe in 1945. 

One reported: “Ground vehicles are 
largely designed by Army Ordnance, 
and special equipment such as scrap- 
ers and bulldozers by the Corps of 
Engineers, but both have a tendency 
to buy off the shelf.” 

“All agreed,” this engineer contin- 
ued, “that something should be done, 
but said that the inertia would be very 
great in Ordnance. The only two rea- 
sons advanced were: 

a) “We do not believe it practical 
to change the whole automotive 
industry,’ and 

b) “We would have to give special 
training in repair and mainte- 
nance, and change all our tech- 
nical orders.’ ” 

The same engineer reported that the 
real advantages of redesigning air- 
borne equipment seemed obscure in 
the minds of many, and recommended 
that any presentation should include 
' (Continued on following page) 
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JET BLASTS 








examples of the logistics advantages 
of the weight saved. He did report 
that weight was being given attention 
in new equipment requirements, and 
that design specifications were soon 
to be released for a lightweight jeep. 
His report added that an airlanded 
operation of one airborne division 
called for 327 quarter-ton trailers and 
289 one-ton trailers, as part of their 
equipment. 

The weight-saving potential here is 
far from obscure, but perhaps can be 
seen in true perspective only by avia- 
tion people. 

Here, then, is a great challenge to 
Army aviation enthusiasts, starting 
with the premise that military air 
transport is at least as expensive as the 
commercial version, and that any ar- 
ticle not specifically designed for 


weight saving can be appreciably ~ 


lightened. All factors considered, ob- 


solescence should be faced here as 
boldly as in airplane design itself. 
This applies to field kitchens and 
utensils, hospital equipment, stretch- 
ers and cots, vehicular and construc- 
tion equipment of all kinds, ordnance 
and ultimately rifles and side arms 
and even the metalwork of uniforms, 
Where an airplane. is designed to a 
specific mission, a pound of weight 
saved in its intended cargo may save 
several pounds of airframe. 

As titanium becomes more plentiful, 
small tanks and most artillery can be 
made efficiently air-transportable, and 
judicious use of integrally stiffened 
steel, aluminum and magnesium 
shapes can certainly save hundreds of 
pounds in communication equipment, 
shipping containers, generators, furni- 
ture, and thousands of other items. 

As of a decade ago, this undertaking 
seemed a must, in the minds of avia- 
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tion people; today it is a necessity of 
a re-shaped strategic outlook. 

There is nothing about this tremen- 
dous job that is beyond existing sur- 
plus capabilities of small defense 
plants accustomed to making aircraft 
parts out of light metals and alloy 
steels. Most of them have some engi- 
neering capacity, or in groups could 
establish central design staffs. The 
work that must be done in this direc- 
tion is virtually endless, aggravated 
by the realization that until it is well 
under way the ironworks will still be 
turning out gun carriages to Civil War 
weight criteria. 

Here is a topside decision that only 
Congress can touch—with a nation 
ready to applaud the right answer— 
and that right answer is known to 
every high school boy, regardless of 
who operates the airplanes. 

General Waite Lifter 





Why Not a Hangar 


Since 1851, soon after Gen. Win- 
field Scott put up $118,000, part of 
the tribute levied on Mexico follow- 
ing the Mexican War, the Army has 
maintained a home for its.retired en- 
listed personnel. Air Force men have 
been residents at the Home since the 
separation of the services in 1947. 

And they probably will continue as 
guests of the Army until the place 
falls down—not that there is any dan- 
ger of collapse, since the buildings 
are for the most part of modern con- 
struction. They will be in residence 
for the unbeatable reason that they 
have no place else to go. 

The time has come for us to part 
company with our hospitable brothers- 
in-arms and set up housekeeping for 
ourselves. Selling the powers that be 
on the idea should be a cinch—if the 
same method used by the Army to 
finance their operation is used by the 
Air Force. 

Ever since General Scott got the 
United States Soldier's Home (to give 
the place its proper name) off to a 
rolling start the place has been self- 
propelled. It is supported by contribu- 
tions from the Regular Army and Air 
Force enlisted people, and from fines 
and forfeitures: of enlisted persons. It 
also receives the proceeds from the 
unclaimed estates of deceased enlisted 
personnel as well as the effects of de- 
serters. 

The Home has never received a 
nickel in appropriated funds. It is the 
property of the enlisted personnel of 
the Army and the Air Force. 
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for Old Airmen? 


The present population is 1,800— 
and expected to make a dramatic 
climb five years hence when the first 
large crop of twenty-year men retire. 
In spite of lofty plans, driving am- 
bitions and boundless faith, not all 
the twenty-year retired, nor for that 
matter, the thirty-year retired, will be 








able to make it go. A portion of them 
will come upon very sad times. 

Some of them will wind up as 
charges of the state, some as un- 
welcome guests in relatives’ homes, 
some as solitary roomers in dingy 
quarters in the less desirable sections 
of town. Because of the large num- 
bers of men to be retired, a pro- 
portionately large number will fall 
into the dilemmas ticked off above. 
C'est la vie. 

Naturally, few men in the full vigor 
of youth aim toward residence in a 


home of any kind—but who can tell 
in which way the ball will ricochet? 
The fact is that even in these lush 
times the Soldier's Home has a wait- 
ing list. 

The taxpayer should have no ob- 
jection to the establishment of an Air 
Force Home since he is not expected 
to bankroll it. Congress would be 
needed only to give its. blessing. By 
diverting funds presently deducted 
from Air Force people—the fines, for- 
feitures, etc.—-we could go into busi- 
ness for ourselves. 

This would not hurt the Soldier’s 
Home since they already have their 
own buildings—paid for, too—and they 
would not have to divide their services 
between the Army and the Air Force. 

If spot cash is needed to erect the 
buildings, buy the land and all the 
rest, I see no difficulty in marketing 
the necessary bonds and securities. A 
quick look at the books would con- 
vince even the most tight-fisted in- 
vestor that this is a proposition as 
liquid and lucrative as an. old well. 
Since all Air Force enlisted people 
are Regulars, all contribute and even 
the heftiest debt could be wiped out 
in no time—and with no additional 
assessment. 

Like the Soldier’s Home, I suggest 
that the Air Force Home be estab- 
lished in Washington. This region has 
much to recommend it—it is close to 
several operating air bases, Hq, USAF, 
and the city itself is a thoroughly con- 
genial, cosmopolitan place. 

The Army has a Home, the Navy 
has a Home—why shouldn’t the Air 
Force have one too? 


M/Sgt. Frank J. Clifford 
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SEALED IN GLASS 


This Raytheon flat press subminiature tube is about 
to be inserted in the pilot mechanism of a missile 

to help guide it to its target. Long-range radar 

that ‘‘sees” distant planes—precise automatic pilots 
that ‘‘fly’’ commercial aircraft—computers that 
“think” thousands of times a second: these are a few 
of the sensitive jobs aided by Raytheon tubes, 
transistors and diodes. 


Today, there are more Raytheon subminiature tubes 
and transistors in use than those of any other 
manufacturer. Raytheon is also the world’s largest 
manufacturer of magnetron and klystron microwave 
tubes. 


Raytheon’s record in designing reliable electronic 
products for home, industry and the armed forces is, 
in substantial part, due to its pre-eminence in 

tubes and transistors. 


Excellence in Electronics 








RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Now...a new Ble power supply 


that’s 


FTR-3431-L 
Transformer-Rectifier 
AC Input: 195 to 210 volts, 3-phase, 
4-wire, 380 to 420 cycles. 
DC Output: 100 amps., 24 to 31 volts, 
resistive-inductive load. 


NEW vs. OLD 
View of FTR-3431-L (15” x 74%" x 
744") compared with a previous 
100-amp. type. 


% 
lighter. 


edera/ 


to help today’s planes fly 
higher, faster, and farther! 


A major step in ee reduction i is Federal’s 
remarkably rugged and compact FTR-3431-L _ 
100-amp. DC power supply ... built under a 


new concept of construction and featuring a 
smaller, lighter Federal-designed rectifier plate 
... to provide a weight-saving of over 35% per 
unit! 

Federal’s newest contribution to aviation 
progress is the product of nearly two decades of 
rectifier pioneering ... plus the vast know-how 
of IT&T associates around the world. 

This unique background —long in the service 
of America’s leading aircraft manufacturers —is 
ready to supply your ground or airborne DC 
needs ,. . or design to meet them! 

For complete data on the FTR-3431-L, write 
today to Federal, Dept. E-3147. 
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The Research end Development Job 


Winning Tomorrow’s War 


By Richard D. Coons 


HERE can be no ignoring the fact 

that we are in an era of technolo- 

gical emergency. The first nation 

to develop an international bal- 
listic missile will hold the fate of the 
world in its hands. To lag is to lose. 
The Air Research. and‘ Development 
Command has said that “any contri- 
bution which research and develop- 
ment can make to Western survival is 
being made now.” ARDC is fighting 
tomorrow's war today! 

There has been an increasing aware- 
ness at top governmental levels of the 
vital importance of military R&D to 
the security of the nation. Along with 
this long-overdue awakening has come 
a series of suggestions for putting 
more talent into our military programs. 
Some say the solution is to put all 
military R&D under civilian control. 
This would be a serious mistake. The 
USAF must have the responsibility 
for, and is perfectly capable of, man- 
aging its own program. Within the Air 
Force, there are already available 
highly trained officers who are emi- 
nently qualified both to establish the 
content of the R&D program and man- 
age its contractual performance. 

The present arrangement by which 
ARDC performs its mission is far from 
perfect, although it is certainly su- 
perior to that of the Army and Navy 
which allows independent R&D pro- 
grams to be carried out by the various 
Corps and Bureaus. (The Hoover 
Commission Report to the Congress 
on research and development in the 
government states, “The traditional 
organizations for research and de- 


velopment of the Army and Navy are 
not well suited to the needs of a 
modern weaponry development. A 
weapons system is frequently made 
up of elements developed by two or 
more corps or bureaus. This compart- 
mentalization of weaponry develop- 
ment between a number of independ- 
ent technical corps, in the Army, and 
technical bureaus, in the Navy, makes 
effectiveness and efficiency in the 
operations of today most difficult.” 
With respect to Air Force organiza- 
tion for research and development, 
the report notes, “This organization 
[ARDC], of recent origin, is in a 
framework well suited to the needs 
of modern weaponry research and de- 
velopment. The Task Force Subcom- 
mittee commends it.”) But there are 
a number of things which should be 
done to strengthen the ability of 
ARDC to gain and maintain technolo- 
gical supremacy. 

First, let us consider the USAF- 
stated mission of the Air Research and 
Development Command: 

“Attain and maintain qualitative su- 
periority of materiel and conduct or 
supervise scientific and technical] stud- 
ies required for the establishment of 
the Air Force mission. 

“Seek new basic knowledge from 
which improved aeronautical equip- 
ment, materiel, weapons and _tech- 
niques can be developed. 

“Undertake the development and 
recommend the adoption of appro- 
priate new and improved devices and 
systems for the conduct and support 
of air warfare, including complete 


Better Weapons Systems Management 


Here’s how one inside 
observer believes the ARDC 
mission could be performed 


better, faster, and cheaper 





weapons system, techniques, and pro- 
cedures applicable to Air Force pur- 
poses.” 

How does ARDC go about fulfilling 

its mission? “We are trying to function 
primarily as a proper liaisom between 
the military operators who need new 
and better equipment, and the scien- 
tific brains of the industrial and acade- 
mic worlds who can develop it or con- 
tribute knowledge to the development 
-_problem,” says Lt. Gen. Donald L. 
Putt, former Commander of ARDC 
and now Air Force Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Development. 

“ARDC’s job is not to actually do 
the research and development job,” 
continues General Putt. “For that we 
rely primarily on industry, universities 
and civilian research organizations. 
Our job is to tell these groups the 
problems the Air Force wants to solve, 
and to program, finance, monitor and 
evaluate the work necessary to solve 
them. In turn we keep the Air Force 
informed on the kind of equipment 
they are likely to get at any given time 
because of the ‘state of the art’ in any 
particular field.” 

General Putt’s statement makes a 
lot of sense. Don’t create a large or- 
ganization to do what industry and 
universities can already do better. If 
ARDC were really to operate in this 
fashion there would be no reason for 
civilian participation or control except 
through contractual or consultant ar- 
rangements. 

But is ARDC really following the 
line laid down by General Putt? Let’s 

(Continued on page 81) 


Control 


Three new command functions have recently been estab- 
lished within the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand (see photochart on pages 78 and 79). Most signifi- 
cant of the changes is the establishment of a Deputy 
Commander for Weapons Systems. According to ARDC, “It 
has become increasingly evident that the management of 
weapons systems should be consolidated with the planning 
and policy-making functions at ARDC headquarters, to 
provide better management control.” 

Heading the new office is Maj. Gen. Albert Boyd, for- 
mer commander of the Wright Air Development Center at 
Dayton, Ohio. Under him are Directorates of Systems Man- 
agement, Systems Plans and Nuclear Systems. In addition 
are three top management functions—Assistants for Air- 
craft Systems, Guided Missiles Systems, and Electronic 
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Systems. The new slots were set up to plan and manage 
the entire Air Force weapon systems program in specific 
areas in order to attain a proper balance of superior weap- 
ons for all combat missions. 

Through the Directorate of Systems Plans, headed by 
Col. Ernest N. Ljunggren, qualified contractors will be 
informed of secret system requirements of ARDC. The 
contractors will receive this information on the basis of 
their preliminary design capability, the interest they show 
in a particular area, new concepts produced or suggested 
by them, and their existing facilities. 

The other two major posts are the Deputy Commander 
for Research and Development (Maj. Gen. Floyd B. Wood), 
and the Deputy Commander for Resources (Brig. Gen. 
Kurt M. Landon). 
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WINNING TOMORROW’S WAR 





take a look at the statistics. ARDC has 
ten Centers and one Division located 
over the face of the United States. In 
Fiscal Year 1955 (ending June 80, 
1955) it has a budget authorization 
of about $750 million. About half of 
this keeps the ARDC machine mov- 
ing, the other half is scheduled for 
contracts with industry, universities, 
and other organizations (including 
some governmental). According to the 
ARDC Reference Book dated January 
1955, in Fiscal Year 1954 (the latest 
full year figures available) forty per- 
cent of the R&D work dollarwise was 
done “in-house” and sixty percent was 
contracted out. This same breakdown 
of funds for the entire Department 
of Defense R&D effort is used in the 
Hoover Commission report already 
cited. Even after it is realized that 
the in-house figure includes the costs 
of letting and monitoring contracts, 
and thorough testing of the resulting 
products, the figures are still quite 
startling. And, as the over-all budget 
for ARDC is reduced (as it was from 
FY 53 to FY ’54 and again to FY ’55) 
the less elastic fixed costs of running 
the ARDC machine (pay of personnel, 
maintenance of facilities, operation of 
laboratories, etc.) loom larger and 
larger percentage-wise. There are over 
37,000 people directly employed, 
roughly half military (officers and air- 
men) and half civilians. Of this total, 
there are some 2,700 officers and 
4,000 civilians who can be considered 
as qualified engineers, scientists, or 
R&D managers. The median grade of 
the civilians is just below GS-12 ($7,- 
040 per year) while almost half the 
offic*rs are lieutenants with the re- 
mainder preponderantly in the junior 
grades of captain and major. The other 
30,000 employees perform clerical, 
housekeeping, R&D support (techni- 
cal and non-technical), and _ testing 
functions. Quite an outfit to “function 
primarily as a proper liaison. .. .” 

In my opinion, the conduct of R&D 
by the AF within its own laboratories 
should be kept under tight control. 
In-house effort should concern itself 
only with those areas in which there 
are no competent contractors—and, 
even in such cases, positive action 
should be taken to encourage and de- 
velop contractor competence. AF per- 
sonnel should concentrate their efforts 
on selecting contractors and on closely 
monitoring their performance. One 
good contract monitor can buy the 
efforts of hundreds of the best quali- 
fied engineers, scientists, and man- 
agers in the nation. 

The Air Research and Development 
Command has just celebrated its fifth 
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birthday. During its young life, it has 
had four different commanders. In the 
face of the recognized urgency of 
R&D, the need for continuity, and 
considering the ten-year lead time 
needed to research, develop, and pro- 
duce a modern bomber system, it is 
difficult to understand how such per- 
sonnel policies can be justified. Hear- 
ings in 1954 by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations of the House 
clearly illustrated this deficiency. Even 
the top-level officers who testified in- 
dicated how they deplored the ne- 
cessity for frequent rotation. But, ap- 
parently the merry-go-round can’t be 
stopped—nor can the “music” that ac- 
companies it. (A recent Air Force 
regulation does establish duty tours of 
technical officers as three to five years; 
its provisions do not cover command- 
ers. ) 

Take a man of extreme capability 
(as each of the ARDC leaders has 
been) and move him from a top opera- 
tional assignment to the command of 
ARDC. It will take him the better 
part of a year just to find out what 
he is managing, for the effort is tre- 
mendous in size, alarming in its tech- 
nical complexity and confused in its 
political background. He must learn 
to deal with eager contractors, long- 
haired scientists, and dubious Con- 
gressmen while still being concerned 
with the reenlistment rate, the air- 
craft accident rate and, of course, the 
V-D rate. 

No one will argue with the concept 
that Research and Development must 
operate in a stable environment. Fre- 
quent changes, not only in manage- 
ment personalities, but in manage- 
ment-controlled factors such as plans, 
priorities, and organizational structure 
all take their toll from the timely de- 
velopment of new weapons and con- 
cepts of warfare. 

The quick and easy answer is that 
there is a back-up of career civilians 
who provide continuity from one mil- 
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itary boss to another. But this is far 
from the actual case. At the Baltimore 
Headquarters of ARDC, where long- 
range R&D plans are established, there 
are no more than a handful of top- 
grade civilians. Not one has a position 
of any real authority. Moving down 
the line to the various ARDC Centers, 
you can find any and all combinations 
of military-civilian working relation- 
ships—civilians working for officers, of- 
ficers assigned to units headed up by 
civilians, etc. But in any cage the ci- 
vilian’s authority is, at best, limited 
and revokable at any time. 

The problem becomes more critical 
the higher in the organizational struc- 
ture you look. The House Committee, 
mentioned above, saw this obvious 
fault and recommended in its report 
(known as the Riehlman Report after 
the Congressman from New York) that 
“the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Development for- 
mulate a uniform policy in the organ- 
ization of military research and de- 
velopment activities to provide that 
the civilian technical directors be as- 
signed specific authority and respon- 
sibility for technical direction. The re- 
lationship between the technical di- 
rector and the commanding officer 
should be unequivocably clear.” It 
is interesting to note that a Hoover 
Commission report of June 1955, en- 
titled Special Personnel Problems in 
the Department of Defense, straight- 
ens out the mistaken impression that 
statutory requirements demand that 
only military officers can exercise legal 
responsibilities in the support activi- 
ties of the military services. After an 
investigation of the matter, the sub- 
committee which prepared the report 
concludes that “.. . there are no spe- 
cific legal requirements imposed on 
officers in support activities which 
cannot be exercised by civilians.” 

The Riehlman Report has much 
more to say on the subject of civilian- 
military relationships in Department 
of Defense R&D establishments. Inso- 
far as the report points out existing 
personnel difficulties it is on firm 
ground. Not so when it considers the 
suggestion that the solution is to put 
the military R&D program into the 
hands of a civilian directed organiza- 
tion, or when it draws the conclusion 
that the shortcomings in the program 
can be overcome through a greater 
degree of participation and control by 
civilian scientists. 

Let’s explore the Riehlman Report 
“civilian participation” suggestion a 
bit further. Just what quality of civil- 
ian engineers, scientists and managers 

(Continued on following page) 
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can a government organization hope 
to hire? Public law establishes civil 
service salary scales. With but few ex- 
ceptions (there are approximately 
eleven top-grade positions within 
ARDC which command up to $15,000 
a year) it allows a maximum annual 
salary of about $12,000 per year. In- 
dustry salary levels are at least fifty 
percent higher for people of compara- 
ble experience and skill. 

In addition private industry offers 
the opportunity for profit-sharing, cap- 
ital gains deals, etc., to its top people. 
The civil servant has little prestige; 
in fact, he is quite generally looked 
down upon. The Air Force has no or- 
ganized program for civilian career 
development—no in-residence graduate 
training at government expense (al- 
though a “while-on-the-job” program 
allows for several hours per week of 
university study at government ex- 
pense). Add all these up along with 
the myriad of other justifiable em- 
ployee gripes against the government, 
and you have to face the fact that the 
civil service just cannot retain top 
level civilian technicians and execu- 
tives. The problem is particularly crit- 
ical in the military departments. 

There are a number of “quick-fixes” 
that could be made, but none of them 
really cures the illness. They merely 
treat the symptoms (or _ inconsist- 
ences). In R&D lingo there is a limit 
to what can be done by “product im- 
provement”—eventually you have to 
design a new product. The same holds 
true for trying to doctor-up an organ- 
ization. 

To guide the design of a new or- 
ganization, let’s consider a few basic 
precepts which should serve as its 
foundation. 

e The military should remain re- 
sponsible for the direction and control 
of the military R&D program. The de- 
cision as to what should constitute 
the military R&D program and what 
should be included in it, is a military 
decision. Admittedly, these decisions 
must be made with a great deal of 
technical wisdom. Within the Air 
Force there are many officers of high 
engineering and scientific attainment. 
True, there is a shortage of qualified 
technical officers but probably no 
more than the shortage of top-level 
civilian engineers and scientists. The 
Air Force recognizes this problem and 
offers graduate training in engineer- 
ing, the sciences and R&D administra- 
tion and management. With ARDC 
alone, there are at the present time 
some 600 officers with masters de- 
grees and over 160 with doctorates in 
these fields. 
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e The RUD effort should be pros- 
ecuted under contract by civilian or- 
ganizations—whole areas of the Air 
Force program should be turned over 
to contractors or contractor groups. 
This is essentially the way the Atomic 
Energy Commision runs its business— 
weapon development is perforrhed by 
the Sandia Corporation, a Western 
Electric division; weapon research is 
carried out at Los Alamos and Liver- 
more by the University of California. 
Other functions are performed at 
Argonne Laboratories by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, at Brookhaven by 
Associated Universities (a group of 
nine eastern universities), at Oak 
Ridge by Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, at Hanford by General 
Electric, etc. ARDC already operates 
or supports several of its major test 
facilities through civilian contractors. 
The Hoover Commission Subcommit- 
tee on Research Activities in the 
Department of Defense and Defense 
Related Agencies “commends the 
adoption by the Air Force of contract 
operation for the Arnold Test Center 
and the Missile Test Center.” Un- 
fortunately, Congress and the Bureau 
of the Budget do not always find 
contract operation of military facili- 
ties to be so commendable. 

e Civilian participation should be 
by contract or through advisory and 
consultative services. First of all, there 
is the hard fact that the Air Force, op- 
erating within the Civil Service struc- 
ture, cannot attract really top-notch 
civilian engineers, scientists or man- 
agers. There have been strong argu- 
ments recently for the type of OSRD 
agency which functioned so well dur- 
ing the urgent years of World War 
II. Supposedly such an organization 
is more receptive to new weapons and 
techniques than one controlled by the 
military. There are too many examples 
to the contrary. 

For example, the turbojet was de- 
veloped by Frank Whittle, an RAF 
officer. Whittle unsuccessfully sought 
support from the civilian-dominated 
British Ministry of Supply over a pe- 
riod of about six years before he ob- 
tained private venture capital to 
proceed further with its development. 

In 1945 Gen. H. H. Arnold issued 
a report indicating “that a trans- 
oceanic rocket can be developed.” In 
testimony, before the Special Senate 
Committee on Atomic Energy in De- 
cember 1945, Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
wartime Director of OSRD, stated: 
“, . . We have plenty enough to think 
about that is very definite and very 
realistic—enough so that we don’t 
need to step out into some of these 


border lines which seem to be, to me, 
more or less fantastic. Let me say 
this: There has been a great deal 
said about a 3,000-mile high-angle 
rocket. In my opinion, such a thing 
is impossible today and will be im- 
possible for many years. The people 
who have been writing these things 
that annoy me .. . have been talking 
about a 3,000-mile high-angle rocket 
shot from one continent to another, 
carrying an atomic bomb and so di- 
rected as to be a precise weapon 
which would land exactly on a certain 
target, such as a city. I say, tech- 
nically, I don’t think anybody in the 
world knows how to do such a thing, 
and I feel confident it will not be 
done for a very long period of time 
to come. . . . I think we can leave 
that out of our thinking. I wish the 
American people would leave that 
out of their thinking.” The fact that 
today the Russians are probably far 
along in the development of such an 
intercontinental weapon can hardly be 
left out of our thinking. 

Or take the more recent case of the 
hydrogen bomb. A group of the na- 
tion’s top physicists acting as the 
General Advisory Committee to the 
AEC said in 1949 that such a device 
could not be built. In their recent book, 
The Hydrogen Bomb, Shepley and 
Blair indicate that the Air Force was 
so concerned with the lethargy of the 
nation’s top physicists in pursuing the 
bomb development that Secretary 
Finletter was considering the estab- 
lishment of an Air Force Laboratory 
in order to vigorously pursue its de- 
velopment. Capitulation by the AEC 
through the establishment of the Liv- 
ermore Laboratory under Drs. Her- 
bert York and Edward Teller made 
such an action unnecessary. 

So you can see that there may be 
some fallacy to the argument that 
military R&D should be controlled by 
our civilian scientists. The scientist 
by his very nature may not be fitted 
to control the destiny of military 
R&D. He is trained as an intellectual 
who must question, investigate and 
weigh to such an extreme that he 
can only be classified as a conserva- 
tive. Control of the content and di- 
rection of: military R&D demands both 
imagination and daring—an attitude 
of “We've got to have it; therefore, 
it must be developed.” 

The continuity of effort of top sci- 
entific brains must also be considered. 
As much as our scientists feel they 
can contribute to the control of the 
military R&D program, past perform- 
ance demonstrates that after two or 

(Continued on page 85) 
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TURBOPROP ENGINES 
PROPELLERS 
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BOEING XB-470 





CURTISS-WRIGHT T49.... 
MOST POWERFUL TURBOPROP ENGINE 
EVER TO FLY 


? 


The Boeing XB-47D is the latest in a series of 
operational aircraft which are providing the 
Air Force with vital logistical data. 

In the XB+47D, two -Curtiss-Wright T49 
Turboprop engines—most powerful ever to fly 
—replace the usual four inboard jets, as the 
aircraft explores the range and speed poten- 
tials of turboprop power. And these T49’s are 
equipped with another advanced development 
—Curtiss-Wright Turbolectric propellers. 

This engine-propeller team is symbolic of 
the forward-thinking engineering and develop- 
ment program which has earned for Curtiss- 
Wright its leadership in world aviation. 
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ENGINEERS * TECHNICIANS ¢ SCIENTISTS 


Curtiss-Wright has permanent career positions 
open for specialists in advanced engines and 
propellers, metallurgy, electronics, nucleonics, 
ultrasonics, plastics and chemistry. New 85 
square-mile Research and Development Center at 
Quehanna, Pennsylvania and expanded divisional 
engineering programs are creating opportunities 
for more engineers, technicians and scientists in 
both aviation and diversified industrial projects. 
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LURIA STANDARDIZATION PROVIDES THE FAST, 
EASY, ECONOMICAL SOLUTION TO AIRPORT EXPANSION 


Why do Luria steel structures fill the widest variety of airport 
needs? Because the Luria System of Standardization provides the 
adaptability, flexibility — yes, and even the permanence — 
that formerly could be found only in custom-built units. And 
this is achieved without sacrificing the speed and economies of 
standardization. 

During the last ten years, nearly 500 Luria aircraft installations 
have been made. The United States Air Force has standardized on 


14 Luria designs . . . and uses a wide variety of other Luria 
hangars. At Lockheed Aircraft, Luria structures cover over a 
million square feet. Among the hundreds of other Luria instal- 
lations are hangars and buildings for the airfields of Turkey, Iran 
and Argentina . . . for many air lines including Pan American, 
United, American, Eastern, Northwest and Capital . . . and for 
many airports including New York International, Detroit Wayne 
Major, Springfield, Illinois and Westchester County, New York. 


A PARTIAL SHOWING OF STRUCTURES * 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


STANDARDIZED HANGARS — ‘both girder and 
truss types for commercial and military aircraft. } 


steel buildings can be adapted to airport needs, 
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eae Me aircraft. Portable, enclosed, 


DOUBLE CANTILEVER hangar for double-apron 
air traffic. Accommodates arett of * sizes. 
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ARDC CONTINUED 





three years of applied work at the 
management level they feel the need 
to return to the open, uncontrolled 
environment of their own laboratories 
to pursue research of their own in- 
terest and choosing. In other words, 
civilian control could be even more 
unstable than military control. 

e There should be a continuous 
career for qualified Air Force Officers 
in R&D. This may sound revolution- 
ary for an officer is supposed to be 
ready to serve wherever he may be 
assigned. But after all, doesn’t the 
military physician spend his career 
in medicine, the judge advocate in 
law? General LeMay has been SAC’s 
commander since 1949. SAC’s officers 
stay with SAC, They might be as- 
signed almost anywhere in the free 
world but they continue to serve with 
our B-36s, B-47s, and soon our B-52s 
as specialists in the art of modern 
warfare. R&D career officers should 
get experience through short duty 
assignments in the field, not as po- 


tential field commanders, but to gain 


experience in field operations and to 
see, first hand, the problems demand- 
ing R&D investigations. 

The career officer should have duty 
tours in contractor plants, in uni- 
versities, with technical intelligence 
agencies, as technical air attaches. All 
would contribute to his capability to 
guide the course of R&D action—based 
on first-hand knowledge of military 
need, state of the art in science and 
industry, possible scientific “break- 
throughs,” and the capabilities of the 
enemy. 

To define the method by which 
the AF should carry out its R&D re- 
sponsibility and to remove the incon- 
sistencies in the present ARDC setup 
we need to do more than repeat the 
principles discussed above. 

e The military should be responsi- 
ble for the direction and control of 
the military R&D program. 

e The R&D effort should be prose- 
cuted under contract by civilian 
organizations—whole areas of the AF 
program should be turned over to 
contractors or contractor groups. 

e Civilian participation should be 
by contract or through advisory and 
consultative services. 

e There should be a continuous 
career for qualified Air Force officers 
in R&D. 

The USAF R&D organization should 
be operated according to these prin- 
ciples. The stability, consistency, and 
economy which would result will speed 
the development of superior Air Force 
weapons to insure the future security 
of the nation.—ENnp 
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APPROVED 
YDRAULIC 
QUIPMENT 


ADEL tveicat 3000 AND 1500 PSI, 
NON-INTERFLOW 4-WAY DISC TYPE 
SELECTOR VALVES 


9293-4, -6 and -8 


ADEL tveicat 1500 psi, 4-WAY POPPET 
TYPE DIRECTIONAL CONTROL VALVES 


210-1 and -2, AN6211-1 


New designs are more 
compact, have low weight, - 
longer service life, less 
maintenance, easy installa- 





nd -2 
tion characteristics plus 
proven operating efficiency. 
Compare this outstanding ADEL tvricat 3000 AND 1500 PSI, 


SHUTTLE VALVES—AN APPROVAL ON 
ALL DASH NUMBER VARIATIONS 


209, AN6217;7 AN6277 
and AN6278 


hydraulic equipment with 
any other and see for your- 
self why ADEL units are 
unexcelled for high pressure 
performance in aircraft 
hydraulic applications. 





ADEL rtvicat 3000 Psi, ADJUSTABLE, 
POPPET TYPE RELIEF VALVES 


279-4, -6 and -8 


HYDRAULIC AND PNEU- 
MATIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
© HEATER, ANTI-ICING AND 
FUEL SYSTEM EQUIPMENT °@ 
ENGINE ACCESSORIES © LINE 
SUPPORTS. 





ADEL tveicat 1000 To 2100 Psi 
CRACKING PRESSURE, THERMAL 
RELIEF VALVES 


yess 


ADEL tveicat 1500 Psi, POPPET TYPE 
CHECK VALVES 


we247-2 


ADEL tveicat 1500 psi, ADJUSTABLE, 
PISTON TYPE RELIEF VALVES 


200-8AB and 
6200-6AB 


Write for new, descrip- 
tive Brochure containing 
detailed information on 
ADEL’S line of Aircraft 
Equipment and facili- 
ties. Address ADEL DIVISION, 
GENERAL METALS CORPORA- 
tion, 10785 Van Owen St., 
Burbank, Calif. 
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North American FJ-4 Fury Jet 


Toss a squadron of planes into the air from 
a floating carrier base —chase the planes 
around the vast ocean sky at speeds some- 
times faster than sound. While her chickens 
have scrambled, put old mother hen herself, 
through violent tactical maneuvers. After an 
hour or two, bring them all back together 
again from hundreds of miles apart. 

This is routine for the men, planes and 
ships of the U. S. Navy’s “Hunter-Killer” 


Chitrle 








WIN YOUR WINGS IN THE U. S. NAVY! 





groups. And Cline Electric, a leading manv- 
facturer of shipboard and aircraft controls, 
and other electrical apparatus, is playing a 
vital role in helping make it all possible. 
We’re proud of our assignment! 


Private industry, too, can depend on Cline 


as a supplier of efficient electrical equipment. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
3405 West 47th St., Chicago 32, Illinois 
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IF YOUR DEFENSE PROJECT requires rugged, precise tolerance amplifiers delivered in quantity on schedule at 


low cost, ask the manufacturer who has produced the largest quantity. Write, wire or phone Government Division, 
DuKane Corporation, St. Charles 1, Illinois \ 


afl DuKane is also a pioneer since 1922 in the building of commercial electronics. Ask about them. 
AUTOMATIC 
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In releasing the Air Force’s 315-page 
study of reports of “flying saucer” 
sightings from the last eight years, 
AF Secretary Donald A. Quarles said 
that although no real flying saucers 
were discovered in some 5,000 cases 
studied, the Air Force does have 


plans for a disc-shaped aircraft. He 
described it as “somewhat similar” to 
the public concept of a flying saucer 





The AF, in a new report, discounts “flying saucer” 
Avro, Ltd., of Canada, will produce something like this artist’s 


(see cut). Avro, Ltd., of Canada, has 
been working for some time on such 
a vertical take-off aircraft and now has 
the nod to produce the saucer for the 
USAF. The powerful disc-shaped jet 
will cost in the neighborhood of $100,- 
000,000 to produce, and will likely be 
a one-man fighter, capable of hitting 
the 1,500-mph mark. The AF Secre- 
tary also pointed out that several other 
vertical take-off aircraft are in the ex- 
perimental stage. Like these, the 
saucer is being designed to take 
advantage of short runways, or no 
runway at all, but, says the Air 
Force, once in the air, the saucer 
will act just like any other jet-pow- 
ered plane. 





The newest of the McDonnell Air- 
craft Corporation’s Voodoo series, the 
RF-101A (see cut) will enable the Air 
Force to carry out supersonic photo- 
reconnaissance missions in more or 
less routine fashion. The reconversion 
is a modification of the F-101A, al- 
ready one of the USAF’s longest 
range supersonic fighters and, like the 
F-101A, the photo plane is equipped 


sightings but admits that 
conception. 


for in-flight refueling. After basic in. 
structions are fed into the camera 
system, the photo procedure becomes 
completely automatic. Though lighter — 
in weight than the F-101A, the RF. 
101A has the same performance char. 
acteristics. Two Pratt and Whitney 
J-57 turbojets give it approximately 
20,000 pounds of thrust. McDonnell 
is building the F-101A for duty with 

SAC while F-101B is being designed 

for duty in ADC. McDonnell’s con- 

tract with the Air Force for these 
planes totals more than $330,000,000, 


Cessna Aircraft Company has 
come up with the Cessna 172 with 
a patented “Land-O-Matic” gear. The 
new gear enables pilots to “drive” 
the aircraft out to the runway. The 
all-metal 172 can hit a top speed of 
over 185 mph, and will cruise for 
four and a half hours at more than 
120 mph. 


Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., of 
Dallas, has developed a “buddy” ver- 
sion of its F7U Cutlass for use as a 





RF-101A, photo-recon version of the McDonnell Voodoo, will make supersonic 
photo-reconnaissance pretty much a routine thing for AF operational units. 


Chance Vought F7U-3s demonstrate “buddy” refueling system, which increases 
the striking range of carrier forces. Tanker can transfer 300 gallons of fuel. 


refueling tanker. It’s: been designed 
to transfer several hundred gallons of 
fuel in flight to another Cutlass. The 
minor modifications required to make 
the Cutlass a tanker plane enable 
carrier commanders to have a strong, 
long-range striking force without re- 
ducing the number of fighters aboard 
(see cut). 


From Convair’s Fort Worth pro- 
duction line have come the first of 
thirty-eight specially modified Doug- 
las C-54D Skymasters, redesignated 
the SC-54, They’re being assigned to 
the MATS Air Rescue Service, which 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Now in the Service of the 


U.S. AIK FORCE 


The L-26B is the military counterpart of the 
Aero Commander 560-A — a twin-engine executive transport 
in the service of business around the world. 


AERO 


AERO DESIGN & ENGINEERING CO © TULAKES AIRPORT © P. O. BOX 118 © BETHANY, OKLAHOMA 











Up to 37% WEIGHT SAVING 
Up to 33% SIZE REDUCTION 








Use of magnesium-zirconium alloy housing . . . more compact 

oe, Seek SHOWS aevree tS meee yoke of high-strength cast steel . . . and other improvements 

FOR THE SEVEN! PUMP SIZES enabled Vickers to make their line of variable displacement 

piston type pumps substantially lighter in weight and smaller 

in size. Yet they have the same high efficiency and outstanding 
, a —— dependability of the previous design. 

aii The true significance of the new lighter weight pumps comes 

into perspective when it is noted that airframe companies place 

a value of up to $500.00 on each pound of weight saved. 

Small size means cleaner plane designs, and high overall pump 
efficiency means less heat generated, 

“Improved Design” Vickers pumps have been in regular 
daily aircraft use for more than a year and are available in 
automatic pressure compensated, electrically depressurized, 
flow reversing, and servo control designs. For additional in- 
formation about these pumps, write for new Bulletin A-5203.A. 


VICKERS INCORPORATED 


DIVISION OF SPERRY* RAND CORPORATION 
1526 OAKMAN BLVD. ¢ DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Application Engineering and Service Offices: 
Segundo, California, 2160 E. Imperial Highway (ORegon 8-2503) 
Arlington, Texas, P.O. Box 213 (ARlington 4-4171) 
Detroit 32, Michigan, 1400 Oakman Blvd. (TOwnsend 8-5100) 
Additional Service facilities at: 
Miami Springs, Florida, 641 De Soto Drive (Phone 88-7340) 
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is expected to have the last one by 
next March. The SC-54s are to re- 
place the boat-carrying veteran SB-17s 
and SB-29s, and supplement the 
Grumman SA-16, which is to remain 
the primary rescue aircraft. The SC- 
54 carries four MA-1 kits, called 
“ARKs,” each containing two twenty- 
man life rafts. The plane can remain 
aloft more than eighteen hours with- 
out refueling. Among its new features 
is a B-36-type scanner blister situated 
amidships (see cut). It has been 
equipped with a special seat to make 
the scanner’s tedious job more com- 
fortable. 


British European Airways plans to 
add a fleet of Vickers 900 Vanguard 
airliners by 1960. The 900 will_be 
a ninety-three passenger plane, pow- 
ered by four Rolls-Royce R.B. 109 
propeller-turbine engines (see cut). 
The airliner contains three separate 
passenger cabins in the upper part 
with four toilets, two galleys, a bar, 
and two separate passenger cabin 
doors. Cruising speed will be 425 
mph, 


ARDC’s new electronic equipment 
shelter, designed by New York Uni- 
versity’s research engineers under 
contract to the Air Research and 
Development Command, is a trans- 
portable, air-conditioned housing for 
delicate electronic equipment. It con- 
sists of one aluminum shell within an- 
other, weighing one and a half tons. 
Resembling a small, truck-like van, 
it can be transported fully assembled 
in a C-119 Flying Boxcar. Four men 
handle the assembly or breakdown 
in less than four hours. The unit will 
protect the equipment inside it in 
temperatures as low as minus sixty- 
five degrees and to a high of 140 
degrees fahrenheit. It will also with- 


CONTINUED 








Convair modification of Douglas C-54, called SC-54 for Air Rescue use, has 
scanner blisters located amidships. The SC-54 replaces aging SB-17s and SB-29s. 





hag 


WAF A/3C Martha Holton tries out 
one of the scanner blisters in the 
SC-54. The plane is equipped with 
eight droppable twenty-man life rafts. 


stand winds up to 100 mph and give 
a protection against movement and 
buffeting during air or ground trans- 
portation. 

ARDC has also announced the de- 





BEA has placed an order for a fleet of Vickers 900 Vanguard airliners. Four 
Rolls-Royce R.B. 109 propeller-turbine engines power the big new airliners. 
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Seanner seats are more comfortable 
in the SC-54, as M/Sgt. Ira M. Chi- 
chester can testify. The plane can 
stay up 18 hours without refueling. 


velopment of an automatic, electronic 
remote-control system to operate aerial 
cameras in high-speed photo recon 
airplanes. Known as the Universal 
Camera Control System (UCCS), it 
automatically controls settings and 
operation while the plane is in flight. 
It also adjusts to light, altitude, and 
ground speed variations, operating in 
flight without human attention. The 
Aerial Reconnaissance Laboratory at 
WADC helped develop the system, 
laying out the performance require- 
ments and general electronic design. 
Electronic and photographic equip- 
ment manufacturers Bill Jack Scien- 
tific Instrument Co., Allen B. DuMont, 
Chicago Aerial Industries, and the 
Fairchild Camera and _ Instrument 
Corp., are also credited with aiding 
in its production. Robert Roalef, a 
Wright-Patterson Air Development 
Center enginecr, received the AF’s 
Exceptional Civilian Service Award 


for his part in the original concept 


and early work of the UCCS.—Enp 
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What goes through the mind of the pilot 



















of an atomic-powered bomber of tomorrow... 


HE bright November sun streamed 
through the blue-tinted glass of 
the cockpit as Mark banked his 
sleek bomber into a right turn 
and steered north. The southern tip of 
Lake Michigan was 60,000 feet below. ' 
Off to the left was the rubble of what 
had been a beautiful city. The Wrigley , 
Building, Michigan Boulevard, and the | 
sprawling suburbs had been vapor- | 
ized by a hydrogen bomb just a few | 
short weeks before. . . . The top brass 
and government big shots had said 
that this next war was going to be hor- 
rible. . . . Well, they sure had been 
right. “Both sides were going to get 
hurt bad,” the brass had said. “Espe- 
cially the side that gets hit first.” Well, 
thank God we are on the winning side 
now—even if it did cost us a few cities. 
Mark checked his instruments. He 
had been worried since take-off about 
his cockpit pressure. It didn’t seem to 
hold nice and steady like it should. 
He busied himself for the climb. 
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Sweepback-OK, gyros-OK, electric gen- 
erators-OK, canopy-OK, fluid temper- 
atures-OK, everything seems OK, all 
right . . . ready for climb. 

“Lieutenant, ready for power in- 
crease.” 

As the needle of the gamma flow- 
meter started to pick up, Mark pulled 
the ship back on its tail. It never 
ceased to amaze him how fast these 
darned nuclear motors could pick up 
speed. The first few that he had test 
hopped over the Dry Lake had been 
sluggish and slow to take a power in- 
crease. Now, you pushed the “GO” 
button and, whoosh, things really 
started to percolate. 

Mark’s mind skipped back over the 
years, . . . Who would have thought 
that nuclear power for aircraft would 
have come this far in such a short 
time? Nuclear power had been strictly 
for ships until that atomic sharpie had 
figured out radiation deflection to take 
the place of lead shielding. . . . And 
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all of the other developments that had 
come along. . . . Why, we'd fiddled 
around until 1958 getting past the 
barriers of polar navigation. It must 
have taken real guts to plow out across 
the polar region in an airplane with 
nothing more than a few rickety gy- 
ros and a magnetic-type compass. Give 
good old Mark a gyro that works and 
a good inertial system and he'd let 
those pioneers have their glory. 
2 * * 


Altimeter-75,000, gamma flow-OK, 
adjust sweepback now, gamma flow- 
increase, cabin pressure-holding—a real 
fine type aircraft. Mark snuggled back 
against his back rest, at peace with 
the world. At peace, as much as a 
good solid bomber pilot could get, 
considering. . . . Wonder what the 
devil had made that cabin pressure 
surge back along the way? No time to 
start worrying about that now. Just 
hang onto my sinuses and hope for the 
best, I guess. 


By Lt. Col. James H. Foster 


Altimeter-80,000, gamma flow still 
OK, adjust sweepback, cabin pressure 
—well, it reads OK, and my ears are 
still on. Never had a blow-out at 80,- 
000 feet and don’t guess I'll ask for it 
unless I should really get in a jam 
sometime. Guess I'd just pop my cock- 
pit capsule and hope for the best. . . . 
Wonder how the back-seat driver is 
making out? 

Back-seat driver, what a laugh! 
Where in the wide blue yonder would 
I be if it weren’t for that kid in the 
back seat? Electronics, nuclear moni- 
toring, radar navigation—heck, she 
takes care of everything. And to think 
that until a few years ago we used men 
for that work. . . . Sometimes I wish 
they had assigned me an ugly fat one. 
Probably be better able to keep my 
mind on my work. 

* * ® 

Pay attention to business, son. Got 

to keep this monster heading in the 
(Continued on following page) 
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right direction. Altitude-95,000, time 
to adjust the sweepback again, gamma 
flow-still OK, generators still putting 
out. Hope the cabin pressure is still 
holding. . . . I wonder about that girl. 
Betty. .. . About due for her captain’s 
bars.... Does a dandy job. No fault to 
find with the way she handles the en- 
gines or the navigation or anything. 
Just wish she weren't so darned pretty. 
. . . Maybe it’s the flying suit... . 
These new form-fitting anti-G suits 
really take advantage of her curves. 
Wouldn’t mind being forced down on 
an ice floe for a few weeks with 
oe 
* ® * 

Wake up Romeo! You'll day-dream 
yourself into a situation that you can’t 
get out of one of these days... . 
Altimeter-103,000 feet. Time to start 
watching the vortex generators, make 
final adjustment of the sweepback, 
start the cutback on the nuclear power 
plant, cabin pressure—still holding. If 
it gives out now we're in a pickle any- 
way. Everything seems to be working 
just like the man said it would. 

7 o * 

Get ready to level off at 107,000. 
Mustn’t exceed my Mach number 
when I level off. Not sure just how 
much of a safety factor they've put 
into this critter. Watch it. Reduce 
power—level her off—shut down aux- 
iliary cooling on the power plant. 
Watch that airspeed climb. What an 
airplane! 

Never can tell how you get into 
scrapes like this. We sat bluffing and 
hoping for years. Bluffing because we 
were afraid to think that THEY were 
up with us in guided missiles and 
nuclear power plants. Wonder what 
would have happened if they had 
really buckled down and put in a 
radar net with interceptors enough to 
have stopped us. 

Those first missions, when we went 
after their long-range attacking force. 
We were betting on a long chance. 


Threw everything we had into it. Arm- 
pits and appetites. Everything. Won- 
der how things would have come out 
if we’d fouled out on that big initial 
raid? If you haven’t got the guts to 
hit first—you had better have a top- 
notch defense. There were some real 
shaky times during those first few days 
though. Yours truly will be happy to 
sit out the next one on the side lines. 
Let some of those dandies from: the 
Training Command make the first run 
at the radar-interceptor line the next 
time. Not me. Does seem a shame to 
watch a civilization crumble and fall, 
though. 

Heads up here! Got to switch my 
gyros over before we get too far into 
the polar magnetic region. Ill foul 
myself into a real problem if I’m not 
careful. Between the inertial system 
and our new gyros this is like shoot- 
ing fish. Wonder who figured out using 
the earth’s lines of magnetic flux to 
keep a free gyro from precessing? 

* o = 


A red light the size of a fifty-cent 
piece on the instrument panel began 
flashing its ominous warning at Mark. 
Something wrong with the nuclear en- 
gine! The gamma flowmeter’s sharp- 
nosed pointer was indicating a dan- 
gerously hot condition, and the needle 
was still climbing. 

“Hello, Lieutenant, hello. What's 
the matter back there.” 

The voice in the headset was cool 
and calm. “Don’t get excited, Skip- 
per, I’ve got it. Nothing to rip your 
knickers over. I just let it get away 
from me for a second. I don’t think 
we hurt anything. It’s coming down 
now.” 

Mark noted the decrease on the in- 
dicator and settled back in his seat. 
Guess she’s more worried about those 
missiles down there than I thought. 
And according to my trusty time piece 
it’s time we both started worrying, 
because if there are any missiles left 
down there we should start hearing 
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from them within the next two min- | 
utes. 4 
Penetrating the radar net is a tick. — 
lish business at best—an operation — 
which demands the closest teamwork — 
between the pilot and his observer. ~ 
Mark, in the front seat, had only a | 
pair of small monitoring scopes while 
the main radar equipment was in the 
rear compartment. It was Betty’s job — 
to scan the icy horizon with her “pick- — 
up” radar and to plot the exact posi- — 
tion of the search radars on the ground. 
They're easy enough to miss even if ~ 
you happen to know exactly where 
they are. 
= * * 
There had been a lot of talk among 
the pilots a few weeks ago on just 
how to make these penetrations. Some 
of the boys figured it was best to get 
up a full head of steam and run the 
gantlet on speed alone. Several bro- 
ken hulks strewn over the ice-cap 
proved that this wasn’t such a good 
idea. Only yesterday headquarters had 
published a new policy which seemed 
a lot more sensible, namely, go slow 
and be careful. 
® * + 
In keeping with this policy, Mark 
slowed his plane down to the recom- 
mended approach speed. As the craft 
started to decelerate his headset be- 
gan to crackle with information. “One 
dead ahead at seventy-five miles, one 
eight degrees left at ninety miles, one 
twelve degrees right at sixty miles. 
They all look like major missile sites.” 
The headset continued, “Slow it down, 
Skipper, these sites are coming up 
pretty fast. Shift your heading four 
degrees right and hold steady.” Two 
short breaths later, “Stand by with 
forward chaff and electronics.” Mark 
switched off his auto-pilot and took 
the controls manually. He maneu- 
vered the right turn to his new head- i! 
ing as the green light popped on show- 
ing him that the electronic counter- 
measures gear was ready. 
* * oO 


Information began coming from the 
back seat again. “Another site dead 
ahead on this heading. Beginning to 
look clear off to the left again... . 
Stand by for new heading and a left 
turn.” Suddenly, “Watch out to the left, 
I think this is the way we came through 
yesterday and there may be one lying 
down there with his set turned off 
waiting for us,” Betty warned. 

Mark said to his microphone, “No 
one’s fired on us yet but I’ve got all 
the confusion warmed up, just in case. 
Keep your eyes open now.” 

* ® % 





Betty yelled, “I knew_ it! Hard'turn 
(Continued on page 97) 
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September—Design starts on 
concept of jet power. 


Over 400 contractors and suppliers recruited 
to provide Orenda parts and accessories. 


June—Orendas make first flight in 
Avro CF-100. Development 
underway on new models—more 
power, less weight. 
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turbine Orenda 11 (CF 
Both now outstanding power 
in their respective classes. : 


December—Current Orendas deliver some 25% more power 
than first Orenda for 10% less weight. Close to 

3,000 Orendas in six production models now in 

operation throughout the free world. 
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for the supersonic era, new designs with 
power far in excess of any current production model. 
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MOSCOW MISSION 





right! Skipper, he launched one... . 
Here it comes. Fire forward chaff and 
roll to the left. . . . Steady now, don’t 
get too far away from the chaff— 
don’t want that thing to jump the 
chaff and home on us.” 

Mark swore. “Here comes another 
one. I just saw my scope light up.” 

“IT have the second on my scope,” 
said Betty. “Hold this heading for 
four seconds and then roll right... . 
Fire your chaff before you turn.” 

“Whoops, the first one went past 
us—here comes the second... . Fire 
chaff and then roll — steady now. 
NOW!” Mark began to sweat under 
his flying suit. Rivulets of perspiration 
began to roll down his chest. 

“Hold your heading, Skipper, I think 
it’s going to work. . . . Steady—yup, 
there goes number two right into our 
chaff cloud. Now, pour on the coal, 
pilot. I think they’re all behind you 
now. . . . Here comes your nuclear 
power back in, ready for power in- 
crease.” 

Mark jammed the throttle wide open 
and braced himself for the emergency 
acceleration. The plane jumped for- 
ward, pinning Mark back against the 
cushions of his seat. He flipped the 
switch on the auto pilot and began to 
run a check on his instruments. All 
was well and he settled back to watch 
the air speed climb. The little needle 
turned as the craft sped forward... . 
1,600—1,700—1,800, and on around 
the dial. His headset buzzed again, 
this time the voice was soft and more 
restrained. 

“Skipper, I don’t like to be this way 
but this heading we’re on is a dandy 
for getting away from guided missiles 
but won’t do much for a crew trying 
to get to Russia. I'd suggest you make 
a twenty-degree correction to the right, 
if you don’t think I’m too presumptu- 
ous. 

Mark smiled to himself. He wasn’t 
much of a stickler for crew discipline 
in the first place and a young lady de- 
served to let off a little steam after 
going through a hair-raiser like that 
guided missile line-up. He touched the 
turn handle on the auto pilot. The 
craft banked obediently to the right 
and held until he was back on head- 
ing again. Mark glanced up into his 
rear-view mirror. Betty was busy with 
her radar scopes but looked up quick- 
ly when she felt him watch her. 

“Couple of those were pretty close 
back there, weren’t they, Lieutenant?” 

She smiled, “Too close to suit me. 
... I'll be glad when those guys from 
Tactical Air get out there and take 


care of those pests.” 
® * a 
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Mark nodded and relaxed for the 
rest of the run. Not too much to worry 
about from here on in if I keep to my 
flight path and don’t run into any 
trigger-happy gun crews. He made his 
habitual check of the instrument panel. 
He paused at the cabin pressure indi- 
cator. .. . Seems to have settled down. 
Wonder what the weather is over the 
Kremlin. Good weather had been prac- 
tically guaranteed by the weatherman 
at the briefing this morning. 

Mark checked his watch and glanced 
up into the mirror to see if his back- 
seat driver was busy. “What do you 
say, Lieutenant? Is our time over Mos- 
cow still good?” The helmet in the 
back seat popped up. 

“We're still making about 3,200 
knots but we lost about two minutes 
playing tag with those missile em- 
placements back there.” 

Mark nodded and settled himself 
to the routine of watching the instru- 
ments and the general type of quasi- 
navigation he usually did on long trips. 
He reached over and turned on the 
Ranging Radio on the side panel. As 
he scanned the frequency band he 
could hear nothing but the frequency 
jammers playing tic-tac-toe on his ear- 
drums. It’s a good thing I’m not hav- 


CONTINUED 


ing to depend on any electronic ground 
navigational aids, he thought. The 
countermeasures boys have really got 
things blinded out today. . . . Funny 
thing, this mass extermination busi- 
ness we're wrapped up in, he thought. 
Billions of dollars go into a city, and 
BLOOEY-—one good nucléar burst and 
it’s all over for that place. His mind 
ranged back over the months preced- 
ing the war’s actual outbreak. Come to 
think of it war hadn’t actually been 
declared by either side yet. If they 
didn’t hurry it up everything would 
be all over. 

Mark checked his watch. Two min- 
utes ‘til we start our letdown. It al- 
ways seemed funny to him when he 
thought about having to lose altitude 
in order to drop his bomb load. Wasn’t 
too many years back that anyone tried 
to bomb from as high as they could 
get. Now they had to let down to 
around 60,000 feet and slow up their 
airplane in order to get any kind of 
accuracy at all. 

® ® = 

As the seconds ticked off Mark 
readied the airplane for the long glide 
down to thicker air. He ran through 
his check list, then called into the mi- 

(Continued on following page) 
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trade excess weight for extra range 
with Tl transistorized electronics 


Utilizing high temperature silicon transistors . . . devel- 
oped and mass-produced by Texas Instruments... the 
transistorized amplifiers illustrated weigh at least 90% less 
than comparable vacuum tube models. They are approx- 
imately 80% smaller . . . and require only a fraction of the 
power needed for vacuum tube equipment. Such TI 
transistorization achievements help solve the aircraft 
industry’s toughest design dilemma . . . more reliable elec- 
tronic apparatus with less weight. TI transistorized equip- 
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..aid military aircraft manufacturers in designing for 
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crophone. “Stand by for power reduc- 
tion, Lieutenant.” 

As the gamma flowmeter started to 
decrease from its cruise power setting 
Mark pulled back on the throttle and 
rolled the plane forward on its nose. 
The air speed indicator started to in- 
crease and then held steady. Down, 
down, down. 

“Hey, Lieutenant, have you got us 
pinpointed?” Mark yelled. 

“You're right on course,” came back 
the reply, “and don’t yell—you’re break- 
ing my eardrums.” Down, down, 
down, . . . The altimeter went round 
and round. 

Finally, “Stand by for power in- 
crease, Lieutenant. We're approach- 
ing 60,000 feet. . . . Are your final 
adjustments made?” 

“We're all set.” 

“Are you sure we're right on course? 
I can’t see the city yet.” 

“You'll see it in a minute, we're ex- 
actly on course,” said Betty. 

“How’s the weather over Moscow? 
Can you make it out on your scope 
yet, Lieutenant?” 

There was a pause and then his 
headset began to hum. “I’m beginning 
to get a pretty good picture now of 
the city and it’s clear as a bell.” 

Mark slid his seat forward on the 
rails. He took one final look into the 
rear-view mirror. “If you're all set, 
Lieutenant, then hold onto your hat 
—I think I'll take it straight in this 
time.” 

Motors began whirring from the 
rear cockpit. Tiny final adjustments 
were made to expensive precision 
equipment. The moment both of them 
had been waiting for was all but here. 
Mark could feel the tension mount- 
ing. 

tare you ready?” yelled Mark. 

“We are ready,” came back the re- 
ply with equal violence. 

Mark pulled the throttle back all 
the way, threw out his dive brakes 
and plummeted earthward. With a 
sickening sensation the ground jumped 
up to meet him. He reduced his speed 
as he approached the big airport on 
the outskirts of Moscow proper and 
set the plane smoothly down on the 
long concrete runway. He taxied quick- 
ly up to the Operations building and 
leaped to the ground while Betty shut 
down the nuclear engine. 

He trotted into the building, strode 
briskly up to the desk, saluted smartly 
and said: 

“Sir, Maj. Mark Stowkowski, Soviet 
Air Force, reporting. My mission is 
successfully accomplished—Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, is completely demol- 
ished.”—ENnpD 
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TEMCO helps build the super- 
sonic F- 100 Super Sabre 


Recently, North American awarded TEMCO 
three important jobs on the Air Force F-100 Super 
Sabre. 


This fighter was the first operational aircraft to 
break the sound barrier in level flight. Vital F-100 
components — wing-tip panels, ailerons, flaps, pylons 
— are being fabricated at TEMCO. 


These jobs are typical of TEMCO’s work ona 
growing number of first-line military aireraft. And, 
on its 10th Anniversary, TEMCO pledges a continu- 
ing effort to preserve the peace by keeping America 
strong — the industry’s Number One Job. 


ENGINEERS 
- + « if you are interested in a position with a 
growing weapons system organization, write full particu- 
lars to E. J. Horton, Jr., Engineering Personnel, TEMCO 
Aircraft Corporation, P. O. Box 6191, Dallas 2, Texas. 
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Mrs. Brown 


refused to sink 


cop rowing or I'll toss you all overboard!” 


The threat came from a redhead in corset and 
bloomers, with a Colt .45 lashed to her waist. And as 
the lifeboat marked S.S. Titanic lurched into the 
waves, she rowed too, rowed until her hands bled. 


Mrs. Margaret Tobin Brown had come a long way 
to take charge of that crowded lifeboat. Once penni- 
less, she now had millions. Once semi-illiterate, she 
now knew five languages. Once spurned by Denver 
society, she now hobnobbed with nobility. 


But, as she said, “You can’t wear the social regis- 
ter for water wings.” Her $60,000 chinchilla cloak 
covered three children; her other outer garments she 
had given to elderly women. She swore, threatened, 
sang grand opera, joked—and she kept her boatload 
of wretched survivors going till rescue came. 


Asked how she’d done it, she replied, “Typical 
Brown luck. I’m unsinkable.” But it wasn’t luck. It 
was pluck. And Americans have always had plenty of 
that smiling, hardy courage. When you come to think 
of it, that’s one reason why our country’s Savings 
Bonds rank among the world’s finest investments. 


For 160 million determined Americans stand be- 


hind those Bonds. 


The surest way to protect your own security—and 
the nation’s—is through United States Savings 
Bonds. Invest in them regularly—and hold on to them. 


* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy United 
States Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just sign an 
application at your pay office; after that your saving 
is done for you. And the Bonds you receive will pay 
you interest at the rate of 3% per year, compounded 
semiannually, for as long as 19 years and 8 months, if 
you wish! Sign up today! Or, if you’re self-employed, 
invest in Bonds regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America~ 
Us. Savings Bonds 











SES 


Alfred C. Schwab, Jr., of St. Paul, 
Minn. (see cut on page 102), a group 
commander in Minnesota’s Air Na- 
tional Guard, has been reappointed 
chairman of the Air Force Associa- 
tion’s thirteen-member Air National 
Guard Council. 

In selecting the thirty-six-year-old 
fighter pilot to head the Association’s 
ANG council for the second straight 
year, Gill Robb Wilson, AFA Presi- 
dent, said he was confident Schwab 
“will continue to give this Council 
the kind of leadership that has helped 
bring the Air National Guard into 
focus as a vital element of our coun- 
try’s airpower potential.” 

Schwab is a native of St. Paul and 
earned his wings in 1942. He served 


al 


Capt. Robert C. Wendling, a member of Indiana’s Air 
Guard, hops into the cockpit of his interceptor to take part 
in ADC’s nation-wide alert, designed to test the effective- 
ness of twenty-seven ANG wings stretching over the US. 


in the Mediterranean theater in World 
War II, rising to command of the 
154th Fighter Squadron. He joined 
the Minnesota Air Guard’s 109th 
Fighter Squadron in 1946 as opera- 
tions officer, later became operations 
of the 183d Group, and subsequently 
held the same position in the 133d 
Wing. 

When the wing was called to ac- 
tive duty for the Korea war, Schwab 
was assigned to 3lst Air Defense Di- 
vision as director of combat opera- 
tions. He became commander of the 
133d Group when the Minnesota Air 
Guard outfit was released from active 
duty on December 1, 1952. 

The Air Guard Council chairman, 
a full colonel in the Air Guard since 
December 1, 1953, is an advertising 
and sale promotion manager for a 
pharmaceutical food company in civil- 
ian life. 
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RESERVE AND AIR GUARD NEWS 





Also reappointed to the Council 
were: 

Joseph J. Foss, Medal of Honor 
winner and governor of South Da- 
kota; Bernard M. Davey, commander 
of the Air Guard wing in Georgia; 
William W. Spruance, ANG chief of 
staff in Delaware; Dale J. Hendry 
of Nampa, Idaho; and George D. Mc- 
Morries of Dallas, Tex. 

New appointees are: 

Donald Straight, Air Guard wing 
commander in New Jersey; Philip 
Tukey, Air Guard wing commander 
in Maine; Robert Campbell, of the 
146th ANG Wing at Van Nuys, 
Calif.; Milton Barth, a squadron com- 
mander in New Orleans; Ed Mack 
Miller, free-lance writer and pilot in 





Colorado’s 140th Wing at Denver; 
John Fagrelius of Sioux Falls, S. D., 
who was voted the outstanding ANG 
airman in the United States last year; 
and Allan R. Packer, a pilot in Iowa’s 
wing at Des Moines who flew in 
AFA’s Earl T. Ricks Memorial Trophy 
event last summer. 

In addition, AFA’s President Wil- 
son, himself a veteran Guardsman, 
announced that Robert P. Knight of 
White Bear Lake, Minn., a member 
of that state’s 133d Wing, will act as 
secretary for the council. 

At the same time Mr. Wilson also 
announced the appointment of Alex 
B. Andrews of Raleigh, N. C., to the 
Association’s Air Reserve Council. 
Andrews flew with the Eighth Air 
Force during World War II. After 
the war he directed the technical ad- 
visory department for Flying Train- 
ing Command. At the present time he 


commands the 9179th Air Reserve 
Group in North Carolina. In civil 
life Andrews, an active pilot, heads 
his own sales representation firm. 
° * = 

The Air Reserve Technician plan, 
similar to that already in effect for 
the Air National Guard, has been 
accepted in principle by the Civil 
Service Commission and now is 
awaiting Department of Defense ap- 
proval. This was disclosed last month 
by Maj. Gen. William E. Hall, Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces, 
at the fall meeting of the Section V 
Committee on Air Guard and Air Re- 
serve policy. 

Under the plan, full-time em- 
ployees of the Air Force Reserve 





With earphones and microphones in use, Maj. Lloyd Smith 
and his 122d Communications Sqdn. played a vital part in 
Indiana’s ANG participation in the ADC-sponsored alert. 
“Stopwatch.” Nation-wide, seventy-two units were active. 


would be members of the units em- 
ploying them. The program, General 
Hall disclosed, would release some 
7,000 Air Force officers and airmen 
who are now tied down in perma- 
nent party assignments for service 
elsewhere in the Air Force. It will 
provide, he said, for fuller manning 
of Reserve units because it will make 
a unit a controlled operation and of- 
fers, in effect, dual careers to in- 
cumbents. 

General Hall estimated that the 
plan will save about 2,000 personnel 
spaces and will save about $2.3 mil- 
lion over the present program in the 
first year alone. 

The committee also heard that the 
plan to authorize an additional thirty- 
six training periods for rated Guard 
and Reserve people had run into a 
snag. This plan, endorsed by the 

(Continued on following page) 
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Air Force Association, would permit 
rated people to be paid for the time 
they are now required to spend with- 
out compensation in order to meet 
annual flying time requirements. The 
Department of Defense comptroller’s 
office, however, has not agreed to ex- 
penditure of the additional funds re- 
quired, and the Air Force believes 
the recommended figure of thirty-six 
additional training periods will be 
compromised at a figure much lower. 

The committee met in Washington 
for one day, then moved to Denver 
for an inspection of Guard and Re- 
serve actiivties. 
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A group of interested citizens in 
Yakima, Wash., has started to beat 
the drums for the location there of a 
Reserve fighter-bomber squadron. And 





New Castle. Citizens’ groups in the 
communities near Mitchel have de- 
manded that the base be closed. The 
Guard squadron at Battle Creek was 
grounded during the ADC “Stop- 
watch” alert exercise when a property 
owner obtained a court injunction 
halting jet flying activities. 
Pentagon sources indicate there 
are as many as sixty-six locations 
throughout the country where Air 
Force, Guard and Reserve flying may 
have to be curtailed because of com- 
munity opposition. The Air Force 
Association, therefore, has announced 
that it will sponsor a two-day con- 
ference in Washington, February 3-4, 
to explore all sides of the problem. 
The Air Force Reserve and the Air 
National Guard are being asked to 
send representatives to the conference. 


Something new for Penn State’s AF-ROTC—classes via television for some 400 
cadets in the Air Science II (sophomore) class. Capt. Warren Aiken, chief 
project officer, shows how the course material, training aid, and instruction 
are adapted to the medium of television. The Ford Foundation is sponsoring it. 


even if their efforts fail, they are in 
striking contrast to the activities of 
citizens in other communities bor- 
dering Guard and Reserve flying 
units. 

The problem became acute last 
month in such places as New Castle, 
Del.; Mitchel Air Force Base on Long 
Island; Westchester County Airport 
at White Plains, N. Y.; and Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

The Westchester County Board of 
Supervisors rejected, by an _ over- 
whelming vote, a First Air Force 
proposal to locate a Reserve troop 
carrier squadron at the county airport. 
In Delaware, the lower house of the 
State Legislature voted unanimously 
to seek an end to military flying at 
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The Supreme Court has refused to 
review a dual pay limit decision 
handed down by the Court of Claims. 
This, in effect, removes all ceilings on 
the combined income of retired Re- 
servists who work for the US gov- 
ernment. 

The case involved Lt. Col. Paul 
Tanner who maintained that the dual 
pay ceiling established by the Econ- 
omy Act of 1942 did not apply to 
Reserve officers drawing retirement 
pay. This act first said that no person 
could draw more than $3,000 from 
two government sources. Later, it was 
amended to raise the ceiling to 
$10,000. 

Colonel Tanner filed suit in the 
Court of Claims, and his position 
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was upheld. The Comptroller General 
contested the decision, and the Su- 
preme Court was asked to review it, 
The Supreme Court’s refusal to re- 
view the case makes the Claims 
Court’s decision stand. 





Col. Alfred C. Schwab, Jr., reappoint- 
ed chairman of AFA’s ANG council. 


The outcome will benefit Air Guard 
and Air Reserve officers who have 
retired under Title III of Public Law 
810. No decision has been reached 
on whether reserve officers retired 
under Title II of the same law are 
also exempt from the $10,000 dual 
pay ceiling. Retirement under Title 
II is based on twenty years of active 
duty. 
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Notes on the back of a Form 
175 .. . NGB advises that certificates 
of apointment for non-commissioned 
officers are now available. This certifi- 
cate is issued to airmen in E-5, E-6, 
and E-7 pay grades . . . ANG units 
are being asked to provide copies of 
their training assembly schedules to 
their ADC and TAC advisory units. 
. . . Flying units have been told by 
the Bureau of speed development of 
standardized training and _ transition 
programs in line with requirements 
established by USAF. Standardiza- 
tion plus closer supervision, says the 
Bureau, will cut the Air Guard acci- 
dent rate .. . Arrangements have been 
made with ConAC for payment of 
ANG people before Christmas. This 
payment will reflect training per- 
formed in October and November. 
Next payroll, to be submitted after 
the first quarter of 1956, will include 
the drills performed in those three 
months plus December . . . Air Train- 
ing Command is publishing its Manual 
50-7 in two volumes. One establishes 
training standards for officers the 
other for airmen. NGB is asking ANG 
units to use the volumes in their 
training programs—Edmund F. Hogan 
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How AC “Flies” Vibration Tests at 100,000 Feet! 


AC now has many openings for 
qualified engineers in the elec- 
tronics field. For detailed informa- 
tion or for illustrated booklet ‘‘ AC 
. +». Engineering for the Future,” 
write to— 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 





The massive door you see pictured above opens to reveal one of the few 
stratosphere test facilities of its kind. 


This is AC’s new stratosphere vibration chamber in which AC products can 
be vibrated and tested under conditions of controlled temperature and 
humidity—and simulated altitudes up to 100,000 feet. 


And, this test is just one of many used to make sure that AC products are 
completely reliable under all conditions . . . that they meet or exceed all 
performance requirements. 


One vibrator covers a range up to.2,500 pounds thrust. Another provides a 
maximum of 12,500 pounds. Temperatures can be varied from — 100° F. to 
+200° F. Tested equipment can be observed throughout tests. 


Years of experience in producing complex electronic and electro-mechanical 
equipment for our Armed Forces make AC a logical choice to engineer, 
develop, test and build similar electronic devices for your organization. 
Call us, won’t you? 


THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION © FLINT, MICHIGAN © MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 























Attention! 


NON-CITIZEN 
ENGINEERS & 





...now you can work at Republic Aviation Corporation through 
a liberal new arrangement made available to all engineers and 
designers experienced in the Aircraft and Guided Missiles fields. 


If you have had 5 or more years experience 
in AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
and DESIGN — emphasizing one or more 
of the following areas, Republic may have 
an important position for you in: 


AERODYNAMICS WEIGHTS 

DYNAMICS AIRCRAFT & MISSILE DESIGN 
FLIGHT TEST PRELIMINARY DESIGN 
THERMODYNAMICS ELECTRONICS 

FLUTTER & VIBRATIONS CONTROLS 

STRESS SYSTEMS 


Today Republic’s famous Thunderjets and 
Thunderstreaks are in service throughout 
the free world. These planes, as well as the 
new RF-84F Thunderflash, form part of 
the striking arm of the air forces of the 
U.S. and other NATO countries. Soon to 
appear are the F-103 and F-105, while 
planes embodying advanced aerodynamic 


concepts are already in the mock-up and 
prototype stage. Still others are on Re- 
public’s drafting tables. 


AND TO WORK FOR REPUBLIC IS TO 
LIVE ON LONG ISLAND! You'll enjoy liv- 
ing in the playground of the East Coast, 
with its fine suburban communities, mod- 
ern highways, miles of beaches and many 
state parks. 


RELOCATION EXPENSES PAID...LIBERAL 
BENEFITS. Republic relieves you and your 
family of all financial worries connected 
with moving to a new position on Long 
Island. The company also pays life, health 
and accident insurance — up to $20,000 — 
for you, plus hospital-surgical benefits for 
the whole family, and 34 the cost of your 
collegiate and graduate studies. 


If you wish to join the select group of Republic engineers, 
no matter where you are located now, write promptly, 
describing your experience and training in detail. 

A convenient interview can be arranged in your vicinity. 


Address: 
Mr. R. L. Bortner 





Assistant Chief Engineer 


PEEP Rasds AVIATION’ 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Mifflin Clubhouse—One of the Best 


THE PENNSYLVANIA UNIT'S MEETING PLACE 
IS THE CENTER OF ALL LOCAL AIR ACTIVITY 


The forty-member Mifflin County 
Squadron, Lewistown, Penna., is not 
among the AFA leaders, numerically 
speaking. But they are the proud own- 
ers of one of the finest clubhouses in 
the nation. 

Originally a pre-fab schoolhouse, 
the building was renovated and do- 
nated to the Squadron by one of its 
members. The one-story unit has a 
large meeting room on the main floor. 
It seats some 300 people comfortably. 
The room is decorated with an air- 
power motif, It is the center of all 
aviation activities in the city of Lewis- 
town. It also is the scene of the week- 
ly meeting of the Boy Scout troop, and 
has been designated Message Center 
for the Civil Defense Agency. 

Below the main room is a pine- 
paneled recreation room, complete 
with refreshment bar and grill. The 
two rooms are available to members 
for social gatherings. 

Though the building itself was free 
to the Squadron, there are normal op- 
erating expenses which must be met 
by the membership. These are met by 
annual Air Fairs, three of which have 
been held to date. The funds from 
these programs are used for operation 
of the Squadron, resulting in a sound 
financial program. 

The Mifflin County Squadron has 
the first State Auxiliary unit. The men 
and their wives collaborate on prac- 
tically every program undertaken by 





President Wilson is welcomed to Mifflin Clubhouse by (left 
to right) Carl Long, Randall Leopold, and John Currie. 
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the unit. The Squadron has furnished 
state, regional, and national officer ma- 
terial for AFA and currently is repre- 
sented on the national level by Ran- 
dall Leopold, who also has served as 
Wing Commander. 

Max Fleming is Squadron Com- 
mander. The other officers are Peter 
Marinos, Vice Commander; Gene 
Snook, Secretary; and Paul Foss, 
Treasurer. They all live in Lewistown. 
Auxiliary president is Mrs. Georgetta 
McMahon, wife of Claire McMahon, 
a past Squadron Commander. Mrs. 


SQUADRON OF THE 
MONTH ~ 


The Mifflin County Squadron 
Lewistown, Penna. 


CITED FOR 


outstanding achievement in the field of 
Squadron programming and accomplish- 
ment. This Squadron’s clubhouse is a fine 
example of the results of teamwork and 
unswerving determination. 











Arlene Headings, Mrs. Frieda Wilson, 
and Mrs. Ruby Fleming are the other 
Auxiliary officers. 

The 1955 Wing convention dele- 
gates were guests of the Squadron. 
This was the second time that the 
convention has been in Lewistown, 
and was one of the most successful of 
the 1955 Wing programs. The official 
delegates at the meeting numbered 

(Continued on following page) 
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Aerodynamicist Harold Luskin (left), recently addressed Santa Monica mem- 
bers on future supersonic aircraft. Commander Theodore Stonehill greets him. 





Mifflin AFA Squadron holds regular meetings in its club- 
house. It is also available to Boy Scouts and other groups. 
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Maj. Helen O’Day (left), Capital Squadron Commander Don Steele, and Col. 


Reni Photos 


Phyllis Gray, WAF Director, at Washington premiere of the “McConnell Story.” 


117, and 173 attended the banquet. 
AFA President Gill Robb Wilson de- 
livered the major address. 


Milwaukee’s Billy Mitchell Squad- 
ron was host to some 200 guests in 
October, an “Industry Meets AFA” 
meeting, which brought together rep- 
resentatives of area aviation industries, 
top leaders of AFA, and high-ranking 
officers of the Continental Air Com- 
mand and the Tenth Air Force. 

Gill Robb Wilson, AFA President, 
delivered the major address at the Air- 
power Banquet, following a reception 
at Tanner-Paull Legion Post in West 
Allis, Wis. Brig. Gen. Felix Vidal, 
Deputy for Reserve Affairs, ConAC, 
and Col. Lloyd E. Arnold, represent- 
ing Maj. Gen. Robert E. L. Eaton, 
Tenth AF Commander, also spoke at 
the banquet. 

Charles E. Dye, 3869 N. 56th St., 
Milwaukee, is Commander of the 
Squadron. Leonard Dereszynski, Com- 
mander of the Wisconsin Wing, was 
chairman of the program. 


Maj. Gen. Robert E. L. Eaton, new 
Commander of the Tenth Air Force, 
Selfridge AFB, Mich., was officially 
welcomed to Detroit at a press con- 
ference and reception sponsored by the 
Hoyt S. Vanderberg Memorial AFA 
Squadron. 

As Commander of the Tenth, Gen- 
eral Eaton is responsible for main- 
taining the combat readiness of some 
47,000 AF Reservists and Air Na- 
tional Guardsmen in thirteen states. 
He replaced Maj. Gen. Richard A. 
Grussendorf, now Commander, Sixth 
Allied Tactical Air Force, in Turkey. 

AFA President Gill Robb Wilson 
and Ralph Whitener, AFA’s Program 
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Director, were among the guests of 
the Squadron, which is commanded 
by Morton Hack, of Detroit. 


The Delaware Valley Squadron 
meeting in Wilmington, one of AFA’s 
youngest outfits, has been busy. In 
October, at their first regular meeting, 
the guest speakers were Brig. Gen. 
William W. Spruance, Chief of the 
Air Staff, Delaware ANG, and a mem- 
ber of AFA’s Air Guard Council (also 
a Life Member); Col. Clay D. Albright, 
New Castle County AF Base Com- 
mander; and Col. John S. Bagby, 
Commander, 512th Troop Carrier 
Wing, AF Reserve, which furnishes 
a majority of the Squadron mem- 
bership. 

Robert Vogeler, the American news- 
paperman imprisoned by the Hun- 
garian Communists, spoke last month; 
and in December, Sen. J. Allen Frear, 
Jr. (D.-Del.), will speak. Senator Frear 
has just returned from a tour of Russia. 


The Santa Monica, Calif., Auxiliary 
unit has been having hospital parties 
at Wadsworth General Hospital in 
Los Angeles. A “Fashions in Flight” 
tea was sponsored to finance the 
parties. Some 150 guests attended this 
first program, which was under the 
direction of Auxiliary president Char- 
lotte Goldberg and Program Chairman 
Dorothy Myers. Miss Joyce Teague 
served as narrator. 


Representatives of six Southern 
California Auxiliary units—guests of 
the San Fernando Valley unit—spon- 
sored an Airpower Education Sympo- 
sium for members and guests from 
other women’s organizations in Oc- 
tober. Wing President Billie McLaugh- 
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lin was chairman. Toastmistress was 
Miss Claudia Howalt. 

The speakers were Miss Janielou 
Haney, Los Angeles Auxiliary, “His- 
tory of Airpower”; Mrs. Mary Mac- 
Kellar, Air Harbor, “Strides in the De- 
velopment of Civilian Airpower”; Mrs. 
Grace Howell, Yarnell, “Civil Air Pa- 
trol”; Mrs. Charlotte Goldberg, Santa 
Monica, “Strides in the Development 
of Military Airpower”; and Mrs. Hazel 
Riley, San Fernando Valley, “The 
USAF Academy.” 


The San Diego Squadron has spon- 
sored another program involving lead- 
ing civic, educational, and press lead- 
ers, acquainting them with the na- 


Valley Times Photo 
President Wilson and Group Cmdr. Bill 
Barcoff shown at September dinner 
meeting of AFA’s Greater LA Group. 


tional defense picture through tours 
of nearby military installations. 

Edwards AFB was the site chosen 
by the Squadron for the tour. It in- 
cluded a tour of the base, a briefing, 
a trip through the NACA hangars, and 
lunch, compliments of Brig. Gen. J. 
Stanley Holtoner, USAF Flight Test 
Center Commander. 

This program has earned the San 
Diego unit two successive national 
awards. The Squadron Commander is 
Jim Snapp, Jr. 


Maj. Arthur Murray, holder of the 
world’s altitude record, addressed 
members of the Olmsted Squadron, 
Harrisburg, Penna., praising the capa- 
bilities of the Lockheed F-104. 

Major Murray recalled some of the 
problems encountered during early 
tests of the Bell X-1A rocket-powered 
plane which he flew at speeds of more 
than 1,600 mph. “The new F-104 will 
show how fast a production model of 
an aircraft can be,” he said. 

“Up to a very few years ago,” he 
stated, “aircraft research was at least 

(Continued on page 109) 
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NEW HIGH for 


sees CONTINEVIAL AIRCAALT POWER 


On Sept. 13, 1955, a Cessna CH-1 helicopter settled to a landing on the 

summit of Pikes Peak, something no aircraft of any type had ever done 

before. Then, after taking a third passenger aboard, it successfully 

finished hovering tests begun earlier in the week, including a climb to 

an indicated altitude of 17,600 feet above Colorado Springs. At Camp 

Hale, it hovered with 50 gallons of fuel and four persons aboard—a 

phase of the test considered especially noteworthy, since it took place 

ata season when all flying operations in the area are normally suspended 

because of extreme turbulence at this high altitude . . . These latest tests 

‘ add to the already fine performance record of the fastest certified heli- 

The ous Poise tal Factory’ Re- copter in the United States. The characteristics demonstrated in the 
Manufacture Plan saves you money and Colorado workout speak volumes for the power plant, too, and what 
minimizes dead time. Gives you a power they say has real meaning for all who own or fly utility planes. They 
plant in new engine condition—back to zero. underscore the wisdom, now more apparent than ever, of choosing a 


hours and with factory new engine guaran- plane which gives you dependable Continental power. 
tee—at low fixed cost. , 


ONLY CONTINENTAL BACKS YOU WITH ESTABLISHED SERVICE 
FACILITIES ALL OVER THE WORLD — WHEREVER PEOVLE FLY. 
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S Aircraft Fngine [Jivision = 
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Helping provide 
global survival for 
SAC Voodoo pilots... 





Weber ejection seats combine 
split-second safety with 
long-range comfort... light weight. 


Sub-tropic...to arctic cold... regardless of the 
climate or terrain, pilots of McDonnell’s 

F-101A supersonic, long-range strategic fighter 
have safety at their finger tips. 


Safety in the air because the Weber ejection seat 
provides split-second escape. Safety on the ground 
or sea because each seat makes provision for a 
global survival kit... with its complete range of 
all-weather emergency equipment and rations. 


Besides safety, the seat is engineered to give pilots 
extra hip and leg room ...to reduce fatigue 

on long-range missions. Maintenance problems are 
minimized by simplified emergency control 
systems which are completely protected. And the 
seat, designed to optimum strength-weight ratio, 
meets all requirements of the F-101A envelope. 





Weber ejection seats are now in use on many of our 
leading fighters, interceptors, bombers, trainers. 


new concepts in pilot and crew escape. If you 
have an escape problem, a Weber engineering 
team can help you solve it, 


MANUFACTURERS OF: ejection seats + pilot.and crew 
seats + passenger seats / buffets - wash basins and 
other interior equipment / Aerostands ° Aeroramps 
subcontractors of major airframe components 


Creative engineers, desiring to express themselves 
on advanced aircraft projects with a growing company, 
contact John Turner, Chief Engineer. 


WEBER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


2820 Ontario Street, Burbank, California 


Weber advanced research is pursuing completely “ 
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AFA NEWS 





five years ahead of production, but 
that gap has been greatly narrowed 
now.” 

Major Murray was introduced by 
Bill Lunsford, public relations chair- 
man for the Squadron, and chairman 
of the 1956 Wing convention. This 
meeting is scheduled to be held in 
Harrisburg. 


The Minute Man Squadron, of 
Arlington, Mass., has instituted an 
awards program honoring the out- 
standing “Airman of the Year” in the 
89th Fighter-Bomber Wing at Grenier 
AFB, N. H. Winner this year was 
S/Sgt. William F. Gillespie, a member 
of the Motor Vehicle Squadron. Lt. 
Col. Arthur C. Carroll, Commander 
of the 89th, and a member of the 
AFA Squadron, made the presentation 
during a Wing formation. Sergeant 
Gillespie received a wrist watch do- 
nated by Rogers Jewelry Company, of 
Boston. 

The commander of the Minute Man 
Squadron is Richard E. Carter, 147 
Jason Street, Arlington. Carter is a 
Reservist who is active in the 89th 
Wing, from which most of the mem- 
bership of the Minute Man Squadron 
is drawn, 


CROSS COUNTRY.... John Bainer, 
Past Commander of Long Beach’s First 
Reserve Squadron, has been given a 
jeweled lapel pin for his service as 
commander, Floyd Damman made the 
presentation. . . . Colorado has a new 
Auxiliary. Anita Hewett, wife of the 
past Wing Commander, was: elected 
President of the unit. . . . Joanne Af- 
fronte of Long Beach, has been named 
Chairman of the 1956 California Wing 


| MISSOURI 





STATE WING 


official Wing emblem. Ray Beck, St. 
uis Squadron member, is the artist. 
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Lt. Col. Edwin Heller accepts member- 
ship citation from Philadelphia CO 
Frank Stieber. Joe Daugherty watches. 


Convention. The event is planned for 
April 20-2%, 1956, with Long Beach’s 
LaFayette Hotel as headquarters. .. . 
The Baltimore Squadron is helping to 
plan and sponsor an Aviation Educa- 
tion Workshop for 1956. . .. The most 
recent meeting of the Elgin, Ill., Flight 
witnessed the presentation of the 
Soldier’s Medal to Albert J. Frieders, 
for heroism he showed in extinguish- 
ing an aircraft fire at Travis AFB, 
Calif.—ENpb 
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Mrs. Brown 


refused to sink 


“7 EEP rowing or I'll toss you all over- 
board!” 


The threat came from a redhead in 
corset and bloomers, with a Colt .45 
lashed to her waist. And as the lifeboat 
marked S.S. Titanic lurched ahead, she 


rowed too. 


Mrs. Margaret Tobin Brown had come 
a long way to take charge of that life- 
boat. Once penniless, shenow had millions. 
Once spurned by society, she now hob- 
nobbed with nobility. 


But, she said, “You can’t wear the social 
register for water wings.” Her $60,000 
chinchilla covered three children; her 
other outer garments she had given to 
elderly women. She threatened, sang 
opera, joked—and kept her boat going 
till rescue came. 

When they asked her how she’d done it, 
she replied, “Typical Brown luck. I’m 
unsinkable.” But it wasn’t luck. It was 
pluck. And Americans have always had 
plenty of that smiling, hardy courage. 
It’s one important reason why our coun- 
try’s Savings Bonds rank among the 
world’s finest investments. 

For 160 million determined Americans 
stand behind those Bonds. 


The surest way to protect your security 
is through U. S. Savings Bonds. Invest in 
them regularly —and hold on to them. 


* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money— when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months! Sign up today! 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


© 
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The U. S. Government does not pay for 
this advertisement. It is donated by 
this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 














A startling view of a startling machine—a Kaman 


The versatile helicopter proves its worth 


Aviation’s Utility Infielder 


By Louis Alexander 


IKE an animal trainer amid his 
snarling tigers, a tiny helicopter 
settled slowly to earth below the 
angry buzzing of circling jet 

fighter planes. Puffs of smoke and 
flame showed where the fighters were 
strafing and bombing the perimeter of 
the circle. 

A man jumped out of the helicopter 
almost before it touched the ground. 
Pilots in the circling fighters could see 
him run toward a patch of trees a few 
yards away, kneel, lift and carry an 
inert form back to the helicopter. 
Then the helicopter started up again, 
and the circling fighter planes roared 
in for one final buzzing of the fiery 
ring. 

This is how the air rescue of a 
wounded, helpless American pilot 
looks from a few thousand feet above 
it. It is perhaps a swing of the pen- 
dulum in the history of aviation that 
big fighter planes should be used to 
support the actions of slow, small 
helicopters. 

During their “hangar flying” at 
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nights, perhaps none of the pilots re- 
called the intentions of Leonardo da 
Vinci, who, about 400 years before, 
had sketched a diagram that almost 
exactly forecast the helicopter. 
Leonardo was a scientist, but not a 
cold, unfeeling scientist. The warm 
Madonnas he painted are prizes among 








Some 400 years ago Leonardo da 
Vinci designed the helix optera. 





Hartford Times Photo 


HTK-1 with light on one rotor tip, shown in a time exposure. 


the living examples of the greatest era 
of Italian art. It is doubtful, however, 
that he could have visualized his helix 
optera as primarily a humanitarian 
machine. But he would have approved. 
It would have suited his conception 
that machines should be highly func- 
tional and as pragmatic as they could 
be made to be. 

If Leonardo had watched a heli- 
copter swinging low over the Louisi- 
ana marshes, a magnetometer trailing 
behind, he would have felt that here 
was indeed a scientific use for a sci- 
entific development. He would have 
sanctioned the use of helicopters to 
cross the unsure reaches of the bayou 
country, lighting like mosquitoes on 
places that neither marsh-buggy nor 
man could cover rapidly, in the search 
for new sources of oil. 

Yet Leonardo would not have be- 
lieved that the technical problems in- 
volved in making his idea a reality 
would stymie men for so long. Inven- 
tive, ingenious men, while harnessing 

(Continued on page 112) 
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WHO'S ON FIRST? 


—YQU ARE! You’ve completed one full hitch 
in the Armed Forces. Now’s your chance to continue 
“around the bases” with the skills the Air Force needs 
and build a career where you are most wanted. 


The new Career Incentives Act provides for a gener- 
ous pay raise, increased bonuses and allowances, and 
extended retirement benefits for men who make the 
Air Force a career. Few other occupations offer such 


Talk to your Air Force recruiter, 
or write for FREE BOOKLET 
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TODAY AND TOMORROW, YOU'RE 
BETTER OFF IN THE | 
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AIRMAN INFORMATION BRANCH, 
BOX 2202, WRIGHT-PATTERSON 
AIR FORCE BASE, OHIO 


Please send me more information on the Air Force 
Prior Service Program. 


a generous retirement income...and permit you to 
retire at such an early age. 


Free Booklet explains the Prior Service Program of 
the U.S. Air Force. This program offers you grade 
commensurate with your skills, and helps you cash in 
on your know-how. You owe it to yourself—and your 
family — to investigate the Air Force Prior Service 
Program. Do it today...Enjoy security tomorrow. 


V-31-AF 
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Bettmann Archive Bettmann Archive 


In the 1920s Juan de la Cierva invented the autogiro, powered by a conven- This German-designed aerial bicycle 
tional engine. After take-off, air pressure caused rotor blades to windmill. of 1894 never got off the ground... 


They’re making *em bigger every year. This monster, weighing in at more than 30,000 pounds, is the Piasecki H-16. 


A new dimension for 
Army mobility. It’s all 

in a day’s work for 

this Piasecki H-21C to 
heft a 105mm. howitzer. 
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Russian-born George de Bothezat (shown seated) had US Army backing for his 
unwieldy helicopter, which flew in the 1920s, but the project was dropped. 





H .ICOPTERS 





the thunderbolt, the tea kettle, and 
rays of light, were baffled for almost 
four full centuries by the difficulties 
involved in making a helicopter go 
forward and in keeping the machine 
right-side-up. 

The shrewd Leo.ardo designed his 
helix optera with an overhead rotor 
which would screw up into the air, 
bearing the weight of a fuselage with 
passengers and cargo. The Greek name 
meant, literally, “spiral wing.” 

For many decades inventors paid 
closer heed to Daedalus and Icarus 
than to Leonardo. Like the fabled 
characters, they believed the secret of 
flight lay in copying the motions of 
the birds, 

There were a few notable excep- 
tions. From China, merchants brought 
to Italy and France a little toy of 
feathers and rods. Rotating feathers 
raised the toy aloft on a shaft. In 1784 
Launoy and Bienvenu manufactured 
them in France. A French inventor 
of the nineteenth century made a de- 
vice which looked like a tea kettle 
with two opposed spouts (strangely 
like a ramjet helicopter). 

When Samuel Langley and. the 
Wright Brothers and Chanute at the 
end of the nineteenth century sparked 
the revival of interest in making a fly- 
ing machine that would lift a man and 
a load, a few other inventors tackled 
the problem of rotary-wing flight in 


the fashion first explored by Leonardo. - 


Paul Cornu, Louis Charles Breguet, 
Emile and Henry Berliner, Dr. George 
de Bothezat, Etienne Oemichen, and 
a Russian named Igor Sikorsky all 
spent much time and money in the 
early twentieth century fastening rods 
and pulleys to lightweight frames. 
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Oemichen’s machine got off the 
ground, rose to the height of a man 
and traveled a score of meters or so. 
But no one could predict which way 
it would go. Indeed, only Oemichen 
knew which lever to pull to control 
the thirteen separate transmission sys- 
tems which powered four propellers 
whirling above it! 

In the twenties, a wealthy sports- 
man named Juan de la Cierva read 
some of the obscure writings in sci- 
entific journals of earlier days. One 
of the few flyers in Spain, he took an 
interest in the experiments of de 
Bothezat, Oemichen, Sikorsky, and the 
others. He wondered why their de- 
vices would stay up but not follow 
controlled courses. 

He thought that perhaps their com- 
plex devices of many propellers (ro- 
tating wings) was not the best way 
to achieve rotary-wing flight. So he 
reverted to Leonardo’s originial idea 
and constructed a helicopter with only 
one set of blades. 

Cierva was encouraged. His heli- 
copter worked fine in his barn. Cierva 
would start the motor and the whirl- 
ing wing above would lift the heli- 
copter till the barn roof became a bar- 
rier holding it in. 

So Cierva took the helicopter out- 
side. The first flight nearly killed him. 
The helicopter rose as before; he 
started it forward. It promptly flipped 
over on its back. Cierva arose from 
the crash, less injured than startled. 
He did a lot of thinking about it and 
finally thought he had the solution. 
But he never did build a successful 
helicopter from his new idea, so far 
as history knows. 

Reading one day about Lindbergh’s 
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Originality was plentiful in 1876 as 
shown in this design by W. J. Lewis. 
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Igor Sikorsky (left), shown with G. 
W. Taylor of Boeing, solved many of 
the problems ’copter designers faced. 


famed flight alone across the Atlantic 
Ocean, Cierva changed his interest to 
making record flights. He entered a 
competition in 1928 flying an auto- 
giro, which he invented, across the 
English Channel. 

Autogiros are different from heli- 
copters. Something—usually an auxil- 
iary propeller in front—has to get an 
autogiro started forward until it can 
build up sufficient speed for its over- 
head rotary-wing to take over the fly- 
ing. A little easier to design, autogiros 
had limitations similar to those of air- 
planes, which made them less suitable 
than helicopters for many special long- 
range needs of aviation. 

However, the development of the 
helicopter is indebted to autogiros for 
a curious advance. Cierva’s successful 
autogiro flight across the English 
Channel in 1928 made him a public 
figure. Newsmen interviewed him, 
asked his opinions on aviation mat- 
ters, and learned that he had invented 
a helicopter which—he  diffidently 
mentioned—he thought would stay 
right-side-up and go forward too. 

He told them that a plane could 
obtain its lift from a horizontally ro- 
tating wing on a helicopter just as 
well as from a fixed wing on an air- 

(Continued on page 115) 
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Pioneers in 
Development of 
Vibration-Resistant 
Electrical Connector 





The unsatisfied demand for a rugged, 
dependable connector capable of meeting 
the exacting requirements of modern air- 
craft led the Scintilla Division of Bendix* 
to develop the first vibration-resistant 
electrical connector. These connectors 
using the revolutionary new insert mate- 
rial known as Scinflex were first used on 
Scintilla Division’s ignition equipment 
for piston engines. 

So outstanding was the performance 
of this new and better connector that its 
acceptance and use have now become 
world-wide. Today the Scintilla Division 
is a major contributor to the electrical 
connector industry. 

This pioneering has never stopped. 
Bendix was first in the field with cad- 
mium plated connectors, which were later 
made a requirement of military specifi- 
cations. Our latest contribution is the 
best engineered closed entry socket con- 
tact available anywhere—one which can- 
not be mechanically overstressed. 


*TRADE-MARK; 


SCINTILLA DIVISION 


ot “Condi” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 











SIDNEY, NEW YORK 





AVIATION PRODUCTS: tow and high tension 

Ignition systems for piston, jet, turbo-jet engines and 

rocket motors . . . ignition analyzers . . . radio shielding 

harness and noise filters . . . switches . . . booster coils 
e+ electrical connectors. 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division * 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. @ Stephenson Bldg., 6560 Cass Ave., 
Detroit 2, Mich. @ 512 West Ave., Jenkintown, Pa. @ Brouwer Bldg., 176 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wisc. ©@ American Bldg., 4 South Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio @ 8401 Cedar Springs Rd., Dallas 19, Texas 5 
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Amphibious landing gear on the Sikorsky H-19 makes it a real triple-threat aircraft in rescue, search or air evac. 


plane pulled by the thrust of a ver- 
tically rotating propeller. Then Cierva 
introduced the newsmen to the prob- 
lem—when a propeller revolves ver- 
tically, all parts of the propeller are 
moving forward at the same speed, 
thus producing technically the same 
amount of lift or thrust. But when a 
propeller revolves horizontally, and 
the helicopter begins moving forward 
at the same time, the advancing blade 
is moving faster, because of the com- 
bined speed of rotation and forward 
motion. The retreating blade is mov- 
ing slower because of the subtraction 
of rearward motion from the speed 
of rotation. 

Cierva triumphantly explained that 
the advancing blade produced more 
lift than the retreating blade. There 
was uneven lift, and plop went the 
helicopter over on its side. He told 
the newsmen he believed that if he 
fastened the blades to the rotor hub 


so that they were free to provide vari- 
able lift, they would adjust the 
amount of lift according to the direc- 
tion in which they were going—and 
the helicopter would stay right-side- 
up. This device, the flapping hinge, 
finally made it possible to build a con- 
trollable helicopter that would fly. 
For some reason unknown to his- 
torians of aviation, Cierva never did 
construct a helicopter again, with his 
revolutionary flapping hinge. If he 
had, it probably would have been the 
first successful one in the world. For 
the principle he hit upon was used 
in 1937 by Heinrich Focke to fly a 
helicopter in Germany, to keep it aloft 
for over an hour, and control it over 
a course of more than a hundred miles. 
But even Cierva and Focke hadn't 
licked the final problem. While their 
kind of helicopters would fly, could 
be controlled, would carry men and 
loads, the machines were delicately 


balanced and wouldn’t carry very 
much or go very far. It remained for 
Igor Sikorsky, re-entering the field of 
design that had licked him in 1909, 
to advance Cierva’s flapping hinge 
ideas to solve the final problem of 
carrying enough load simply and 
safely. 

Sikorsky ‘improved the flapping 
hinge. Varying the angle of the rotat- 
ing wings had _ enabled a pilot to con- 
trol the helicopter in flight. But it 
wasn't flexible enough. The helicop- 
ter’s center of gravity was limited to 
a small circle only a few inches across. 
The least variation from a balanced 
load was dangerous. Large loads were 
dangerous, too. 

The flapping hinge arrangement 
that Sikorsky designed enabled the 
blades to set their own lift angle as 
they rotated. The range of variations 
was increased, and it became much 

(Continued on following page) 
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CHANGING ADDRESS? 


Make sure you don’t miss a single 
copy of AIR FORCE. Fill out this form 
and send it to us today. Enclose your 
old address label. 
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and use 
Christmas 
Seals... 
Fight 
Tuberculosis! 








.- because they went 


to their doctors in time 


Many thousands of Americans 
are being cured of cancer every 
year. More and more people 
are going to their doctors in 
time. 


But the tragic fact, our doctors 
tell us, is that every third can- 
cer death is a needless death... 
twice as many could be saved. 


For the facts of life about can- 
cer, call the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you or 
write to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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easier and safer to balance the other- 
wise delicate craft. 

By a clever mechanical arrange- 
ment, Sikorsky made it possible for 
each blade to move a little forward 
or backward, a little up or down, ac- 
cording to the forces at work on it. 
He also hooked the blade control sys- 
tem into the hub at right angles, a 
simple change which greatly enlarged 
the area within which the center of 
gravity was safe. 

Sikorsky also solved the problem of 
torque by counteracting it with a 
small vertical propeller on the tail. 
Altering the pitch of its blades en- 
abled the operator to increase or de- 
crease torque for directional control. 

Helicopters—Sikorsky helicopters— 
went into mass production for the 
first time late in 1943. Although ro- 
tary-wing machines were more com- 
plicated than comparable airplanes, 
the promises of helicopter transporta- 
tion began to come true. The first 
models cost the United States Army 
about $80,000 apiece, and over ten 
years later the original ‘copters were 
still flying at Edward Gary AFB, San 
Marcos, Tex. 

The twirlybirds could set a load 
down in a small space anywhere—no 
long, smooth runway without tall ob- 
stacles was necessary, as for airplanes. 
If the pilot wanted to go twenty mph 
instead of 120, the helicopter would 
oblige. 

When the Korean war broke out in 
1950, the helicopter broke out of its 
limitations. Within a year, helicopters 
of the MATS Air Rescue Squadrons 
had saved the lives of more that 1,500 
fighting men. 
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Eggbeaters like this Sikorsky H-5 made hundreds of daring, behind-enemy- 
lines or off-shore rescues in Korea, as the helicopter indeed came of age. 


On one occasion, disdaining slow, 
unpredictable mules, a detachment of 
Marines landed from ’copters on top 
of a Korean hill that even jeeps 
couldn't climb. They drove off an un- 
suspecting, unbelieving enemy. It was 
the first mass movement by helicopter 
in history. Now the Marines, and the 
Army, too, have ordered whirlybirds 
to move large portions of every fight- 
ing unit. 

An air rescue pilot got a message 
that the pilot of a 600-mph jet had 
parachuted out of his plane 100 miles 
behind enemy lines. An incredible new 
tactic, just born, was used to rescue 
him. A flight of jet fighters flew to 
cover the slow-moving helicopter. 
They strafed the area surrounding the 
spot where the wounded pilot lay 
praying for help. The fighters seared 
with napalm any spot enemy fire was 
coming from. The helicopter pilot and 
his para-medic assistant settled with- 
in a few feet of the wounded man, put 
him aboard a litter bound to their side, 
and took off, still protected by the 
ring of fire from the fast-moving jets. 

Another time, a Navy helicopter 
rescued a carrier pilot within thirty 
seconds after a crash Janding in the 
sea. The pilot hardly had time to 
get wet. 

Army patrols reported wounded 
men lying behind the enemy lines. 
Often helicopters rescued the men 
within fifteen minutes after they be- 
gan bleeding. Such tactics enabled the 
military medical corps to reduce 
deaths from wounds from an already 
low percentage to one four times as 
low. If a man was rescued alive, he 

(Continued on page 119) 
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FOR TRAIN TRAVEL 


... money-saving tax-free rates 
for service personnel! 





NEW coverage and EXTRA benefits now offered by 


the improved AFA TRAVEL ACCIDENT INSURANCE POLICY 








Rate remains the same: $1.50 per $1,000 


(Option A—Extended Aircraft Coverage—Available at 50¢ per $1,000 additional) 


e Medical expense coverage upped from 


$100 to $500 e Maximum coverage upped from $10,000 
) 


ta $25,000 for adults 





e You’re covered anywhere in the world, e You can buy it for your wife 
































24 hours a day 
e You can buy it for your children (over 
e You’re covered while riding as a passen- 5 and under 21, domiciled with family) ' 
ger in any air, land, or water conveyance up to $5,000 fer each child = 
licensed for the transportation of pas- a 
sengers for hire e Coverage not only for accidental death, 
but for accidental loss of sight or limb cot 
e You’re covered while driving or riding as well ali 
in any auto or motor truck (including } 
getting in or out) e Option A not limited to U. S. planes the 
the 
. ma 
“ s lar 
Through exclusive arrangement with Lloyd’s of. London AFA is pleased to “a 
rol 
offer this unique, improved travel insurance fli 
tin 
Important Notice: policy to its members. Maximum coverage is re 
Policies rum concurrent with mem- | Offered at moderate cost through the econo- ms 
bership. Current policies may be : ‘ M 
increased to the new $25,000 | Mies of group coverage. You can provide your ms 
limit; payment will be pro-rated a > 
according to coverage increase | Gependents with as much as $25,000 extra : 
and length of time present policy cS = P . . 
has to run, Members who are not | 1NSurance protection. No physical examination . 
policyholders may apply at any . : ’ : fix 
time: payment will be pro-rated | 28 required. If you don’t have one of our 
according to length of time mem- : : : : co 
Shana ace Gk insurance application blanks, drop us a line. * 
Ta 
All future policies will include the in, 
ee AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION st 
je 
Tl 
Mills Building, 17th & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Ov 
of 
COVERAGE PER UNIT OF $1,000 6. Permanent total loss of sight of vided such aircraft is being operated at the 1 
(Premium cost: $1.50) one eye and loss of one limb ___... 1,000 time by a person holding a valid and cur- 


rent certificate of competency, or its mili- 
tary equivalent, including mounting into 
or dismounting from any of the foregoing cc 


7. Medical expenses not reimbursed 
by other insurance (irrespective 
of number of units) up to... 500 


For accidental death, dismemberment, and 
medical expenses resulting from accident, 








occurring only while riding as a passenger 
in any air, land, or water conveyance 


OPTIONAL ADDITIONAL AIRCRAFT 


or being struck by aircraft propellers or 
jet blast. 


: COVERAGE (Option A) .. . $.50 addi- VE 
— ~~ ear tg eect ee tional _per $1,000 (When Option A is de- LIMIT OF LIABILITY. The Insurer’s ST 
cctesanndad enh Cee, tedbeling sired it must be purchased for the entire Aggregate Limit of Liability with respect 
. ‘ . h d amount of each individual policy. You to all insured persons holding certificates cI 
mounting and dismounting, 24 hours a day, can’t take part of your policy with Option issued under this master policy while in to 
world-wide, compensation is as follows: A and part of it without Option A. Chil- any one aircraft shall not exceed 
1. Accidental death — $1,000 dren are not eligible for Option A.) $200,000.00. Should the total of the indi- p 
2. For permanent total loss of sight Option A extends coverage to include acci- yidual limits of liability with respect to 
oF ei wetee > soe 1,000 dental death, dismemberment, and medical such Insured Persons while in any one 
3. For permanent total loss of sight expenses occurring while riding as a pas- aircraft exceed $200,000.00, then the amount tr 
“ of dan tne 500 senger in any licensed aircraft, or in any applicable to each Insured Person shall be p 
¥ SN ea aimee tried, tested, and approved military air- proportionately reduced to effect a pro- ‘ 
4. Loss of two limbs .______ 1,000 craft which aircraft is being used at the portionate distribution of the said Aggre- ti 
b.. oe of tne. Hb. 2 time solely for transport purposes, pro- gate Limit. hi 
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Helicopter experiments go on. Here’s 
the American Helicopter Company’s 
one-man bird —the compact XH-26. 


could be pretty sure of remaining 
alive. ; 

In peaceful ways, too, the era of 
the helicopter was beginning to show 
the possibilities of which Leonardo 
may have dreamed. At Cardiff, Eng- 
land, a helicopter shuttle service 
transported passengers daily over a 
route too short to be practical for 
flight of transport planes with their 
time-consuming landings and take-offs 
requiring considerable visibility. 

In Los Angeles, Calif., a helicopter 
made regular daily flights from the 
Municipal Airport, over the creeping 
traffic jams, to the top of the down- 
town post office, with the air mail. 
Even the blinding smog hardly mat- 
tered, for the helicopter just slowed 
down to a safe speed, a maneuver that 
would have stalled and smashed a 
fixed-wing airplane. 

A Texas cattleman called for a heli- 
copter to locate some stray cattle lost 
in the reaches of his West Texas 
ranch. The helicopter found the bawl- 
ing yearlings and the nearly starved 
steers even faster than the rancher’s 
jeep-mounted cowboys could have. 
Then, scaring the cattle with its shad- 
ow and the pistol-like reverberations 
of its flapping blades, the world’s first 
aerial roundup by helicopter got un- 
der way. 

Now that the advantages of heli- 
copter flight are a reality, designers 
are attempting to combine—in the con- 
vertiplane—the long range and high 
speed advantages of fixed-wing air- 
craft. Helicopters may lead the way 
to mass production of the family air- 
plane. 

In the military, as in the oil indus- 
try, the postal service, commerce, and 
police work, and with new applica- 
tions still being found, Leonardo and 
his followers have written a bright 
chapter in the annals of airpower.— 
END 
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Introducing another NEW B&H Instrument 
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The new B&H TACKAL incor- 
porates a refinement of the frequency 
meter principle. It operates in the low 
(0 to 1000 cps) range, reading the 
frequency of the tachometer gener- 
ator on a scale calibrated in percent 
RPM corresponding to the engine’s 
RPM. In addition the TAKCAL 
checks the tach system. The TAKCAL 
circuit and tachometer are parallel so 
that readings can be made simultane- 
ously to determine the accuracy (or 
inaccuracy) of the aircraft’s tach sys- 
tem. The TAKCAL operates during 
the engine run to properly set up 
engine controls for maximum econ- 
omy and safety. 

Originally developed as a compo- 
nent part of the J-Model JETCAL 
ANALYZER, the TAKCAL is now 





lif =~ Reads Jet Engine Speed 
fo Guaranteed Accuracy of 
10 RPM in 10,000 BPM (=0.1%) 


available as a separate unit for use 
with all earlier models of the 
JETCAL TESTER. 

The TAKCAL operates accurately 
in all ambient temperatures from 
—40°F. to 140°F. Low in cost for an 
instrument of such extreme accuracy, 
it is adaptable to application in many 
other fields. 














Explosion-proof TAKCAL for special 
applications. Measures 200 to 7500 RPM, 
direct reading, with +0.1% accuracy. 


For full information write or wire... 













































































































































mis is AFA 


OBJECTIVES 


The Air Force Association is an independent, non-profit, airpower organization with no per- 
sonal, political or commercial axes to grind; established January 26, 1946; incorporated 
February 4, 1946. 









© To assist in obtaining and maintaining adequate airpower for national security and world peace. © To keep AFA members and the 
public abreast of developments in the field of aviation. © To preserve and foster the spirit of fellowship among former and present 


personnel of the United States Air Force. 





Active Members: Individuals honorably dis- 
charged or retired from military service 
who have been members of, or either as- 
signed or attached to the USAF or its 
predecessor services, or who are currently 
enrolled in the Air Force Reserve or the 
Air National Guard. $5.00 per year. 

Service Members (non-voting, non-office 
holding): Military personnel now assigned 


or attached to the USAF. $5.00 per year. 
Cadet Members (non-voting, non-office 
holding): Individuals enrolled as Air Force 
ROTC Cadets, Civil Air Patrol Cadets, or 
Cadets of the US Air Force Academy. $3.00 
per year. 

Associate Members (non-voting, non-office 
holding): Individuals not otherwise eligi- 
ble for membership who have demonstrated 


their interest in furthering the aims and 
purposes of the Air Force Association. 


.00 per year. 
Industrial Associates: Companies affiliating 
with the Air Force Association on a non- 
members status that receive subscrip- 
tions to AIR FORCE Magazine and special 
magazine supplements known as Industrial 
Service Reports. 
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Girard A. Bergeron, Warwick, R. I.; W. P. 
Budd, Jr., Durham, N. C.; Philipe Coury, 
Readville, Mass.; Stanley Denzer, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Leonard Dereszynski, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Irvin F. Duddleson, South Bend, 
Ind.; Roland E. Frey, Webster Groves, Mo.; 
Joseph Gajdos, E. Rutherford, N. J.; Ar- 
thur L. Gordon, Honolulu, T. H.; Fred- 


COMMUNITY LEADERS 


eric P. Goulston, Dayton, Ohio; William 
H. Hadley, Little Rock, Ark.; Harold R 
Hansen, attle, Wash.; Arland L. James, 
yee es ue, N. M.; George James, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla.; William G. Kohlan, Min- 
nenpoty. Minn.; William F. Kraemer, Spring- 
field, Va.; Robert N. Maupin, Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; Robert H. Mitchell, Portland, Ore.; 
Charles O. Morgan, San Francisco, Calif.; 


Stanley Mull, Benton Harbor, Mich.; Charles 
P. Powell, Mobile, Ala.; F. O. Rudesill, New 
Orleans, La.; George Van Leeuwen, Ogden, 
Utah; Donald P. Spoerer, Chicago, IIl.; 
Herbert Stockdale, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
Ernest Vandiver, Atlanta, a.; John §S. 
Warner, Towson, Md.; Frank W. Wiley, 
Helena, Mont.; Leonard Work, State Col- 
lege, Penna.; Glenn Yaussi, Lincoln, Nebr. 





Akron, Ohio, Don Wohford, 1740 16th St., 
Cuyahoga Falls; mag, N. Y., Walter H. 
Taylor, Dutch Village, Meanands; Atlanta, 
Ga., Joel B. Paris, 2452 Ridgewood Rd., NW; 
Altoona, Pa., George Knab, 719 list Ave.; 
Arlington, Mass., Richard Carter, 147 Jason 
St.; Baltimore, Md., William Reber, 335 E. 
27th St.; Bangor, Me., Martin Cantor, 312 
French St.; Battle Creek, Mich., Oscar W. 
Brady, 14 Douglas St.; Boston, Mass., E. L. 
Shuman, 1625 Commonwealth Ave., Bright- 
on; Brooklyn, N. Y., Joseph Grieco, 353 
36th St.; Cheyenne, Wyo., Donald Hefkin, 
508 E. 25th St.; Chicago, Ill., Donald Spoerer, 
1442 W. 83d St.; Chicopee, Mass., Raymond 
J. Tomchik, 104 Granville Ave.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Dean S. Rood, 4009 Lansdowne Ave.; 
Clearfield, Utah, Don Hartley, P.O. Box 114; 
Cleveland, Ohio, Melvin J. Fenrich, 535 E. 
246th St., Euclid; Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Herbert Stockdale, 318 N. Farragut.; Day- 
ton, Ohio, Jack Jenefsky, 1428 Benson Dr.; 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Arch Yelvington, 139 
S. Oleander Ave.; Dearborn, Mich., Rich- 
ard Porch, 8221 Manor, Detroit; Detroit, 
Mich., Morton Hack, 28 W. Adams; El- 
gin, Ill.. Ray McGaughey, 1166 Logan Ave.; 
Enid, Okla., Clyde Dains, 430 S. Van Buren; 
Fairfield Calif., Richard Rowe, 1406 Clay St.; 
Flint, Mich., Ross Robinette, 4026 Donnelly; 
Fort Worth, Tex., Jerry W. Davidson, 2437 
Medford Court; Fresno, Calif., Walter 
Willms, 1229 Linden Ave.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Edward White, 2726 Albert Dr., SE; 
Hagerstown, Md., C. F. Barclay, Fairchild 
A & E Corp., Box 770; Harrisburg, Penna., 
Robert Green, 4136 Ridgeview Rd., Colo- 
nial Park; Hollywood, Fla., A. A. Witten- 


stein, P. O. Box 635; Honolulu T. H., 
William Saunders, P. O. Box 1618; Houston, 
Tex., Robert B. Thieme, 5414 Kleberg; 
Jackson, Mich., Keith L. Hall, 1314 Rhodes 
St.; Kansas City, Kan., Frederick Betts, 
400 E. Donovan ka.; Kenosha, Wis., Dale 
G. March, Rt. 4, Box 655; Knoxville, Tenn., 
Laurence Frierson, c/o Hamilton Nat’l 
Bank; Lake Charles, La., L. R. Savoie, 
Gordon Bldg.; Lansing, Mich., Richard Tay- 
lor, 3010 Westwood Ave.; Leesburg, Fla., 
Brad Hester, 1101 Lee St.; Lewiston, Pa., 
Max Flemming, 46 Spanogle Ave.; Lexing- 
ton, Mass., Harold E. Lawson, RFD; Lincoln, 
Nebr., Walter Black, 726 Stuart Bldg.; 
Long Beach, Calif., Floyd Damman, 5515 
Lorelei, Lakewood; Los Angeles, Calif., 
William Barcoff, 4257 Strohm, N. Holly- 
wood; Madison, Wis., Edward J. Lottes, 405 
Stone Terrace; Marietta, Ga., Joseph A. 
Sellars, 401 S. Woodland Dr.; Miami, Fla., 
Ted Koeschler, 10803 NE 9th Ave.; Miami 
Beach, Fla., John Peterson, 4881 Lake Dr. 
Lane, So. Miami; Millington, N. J., H. B. 
Venn, Jr., Gillette Rd.;; Milwaukee, Wis., 
Leonard Dereszynski, 2922 S. 13th; Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Leonard Stevens, 5493 
Erickson Rd., New Brighten; Mobile, Ala., 
Robert Ely, 2030 Ellen Dr.; Modesto, Calif., 
Zenas Hanson, 625 Reno Ave.; New Haven, 
Mo., D. D. Borcherding; New Orleans, La., 
Clyde Hailes, 5218 St. Roch; New York, 
N. Y., Stanley C. Denzer, 1086 Ocean Ave., 
Brooklyn; Ogden, Utah, Marvin Fischer, 
541 23d St.; Oklahoma City, Okla., Mace 
Spangler, 2500 NW 28th St.; Omaha, Nebr., 
J. H. Markel, Jr., 6001 Military Ave.; Pasa- 


dena, Calif., Ozro Anderson, 439 N. Cata- 
lina Ave.; Philadelphia, Pa., Frank Stieber, 
620 S. 56th St.; Phoenix, Ariz., B. F. Foote, 
Jr., 2310 E. Yale; Pittsburgh, Pa., Robert 
L. Carr, 1227 Chelton; Portland, Ore., Glenn 
Currey, 3715 N. Longview Ave.; Sacramento, 
Calif., Carson Sheetz, 2929 Fulton Ave.; St. 
Joseph, Mich., Ralph A. Palmer, 2522 Thayer 
Dr.; St. Louis, Mo., Wallace G. Brauks, 4927 
Wise Ave.; San Antonio, Tex., William 
Bellamy, 200 Tuttle Rd.; San Diego, Calif., 
Jim Snapp, 3425 Udal St.; San Francisco, 
Calif.. Bob Begley, 1763 22nd Ave.; San 
Juan, P. R., Jose Rivera, 207 Jose de Diego 
St., Rio Piedras; Santa Monica, Calif., 
Theodore Stonehill, 2937 Motor Ave.; 
Savannah, Ga., Andrew Swain, 1931 Grove 
St.; Seattle, Wash., James Nelsen, 11027 Me- 
ridian Ave.; Skokie, Ill., Robert Vaughan, 
8303 N. Monticello Ave.; South Bend, Ind., 
Paul Moyer, 618 E. Washington; Spring- 
field, Mo., Carl J. Benning, 523 ood- 
ruff Bldg.; Stockton, Calif., Royal L. Park- 
er, 220 E, Noble St.; rzarea, N; Y.,. J: 
William Lowenstein, 1 Westcott St.; 
Tampa, Fla., Bill’ Byron, 4515 Sevilla; 
Taunton, Mass., Robert Ramsay, 12 An- 
nawan St:; Toledo, Ohio, Jack ‘Sperling, 
709 Independence; State College, Pa., John 
Fox, R ii Van Nuys, Calif., Jay Jester 
15915 Hartland; Washington, D. C., Donald 
Steele, 224 Monroe St., Falls Church, Va.; 
West Palm Beach, Fla., Edw. L. Johannes, 
628 Forest Hills Blvd.; Worcester, Mass., 
Charles Cashen, 4 Othello St.; akima, 
} oe Henry Walker, 6403 Summitview 
ve. 
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Performance Proven 
ty on the world’s ~ 
(fm fastest and heaviest airplanes 


Three years ago Bendix developed Cerametallic brake 
lining—an entirely new and fundamentally different kind 
of friction material for airplane brakes, combining ceramic 
and metallic ingredients. 


Today Cerametallic brake lining has proven itself under the 
toughest possible braking conditions on such airplanes as 
the F 100, the B 52, the K C -135 and many others, includ- 
ing scheduled airliners. 


Bendix Cerametallic brake lining contains no resin or 
other organic material. The result is amazing resistance 
to extreme heat without loss of friction, grabbing or 
rapid wear. 


Resutt — Cerametallic lining lasts five times longer — 
Gives fifty per cent more usable brake capacity — Cuts 
delining and relining time in half. 
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BS A NE NR AONE LAE 
a ns ree REY ee 


C OR DNA NCE EXTR. ‘A C IR D i NAR ) of The Terrier, the Navy’s. none 
new all-weather anti-aircraft missile, is now being produced in quantity by Convair in the Naval Industrial 
Reserve Ordnance Plant of the U.S. Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance. Responsible for supplying our Navy 
with the most effective weapons, the Bureau of Ordnance participates in vast programs of 
research, development, testing, and procurement. The Bureau of Ordnance facility at Pomona, California, 
managed and operated by Convair, is an outstanding example of government and industry 
working together to produce weapons systems for the defense of our country. 


CONVAIR 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 














